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Keeping Christmas 


T IS A GOOD THING to observe Christmas 
Day. The mere marking of times and sea- 
sons, when men agree to stop work and make 
merry together, is a wise and wholesome cus- 
tom. It helps one to feel the supremacy of the 
common life over the individual life. It re- 
minds a man to set his own little watch, now 
and then, by the great clock of humanity 
which runs on sun time. 
But there is a better thing than the ob- 
servance of Christmas Day, and that is, keep- 
ing Christmas. 


Arr YOU WILLING to forget what you have 
done for other people, and to remember what 
other people’ have done for you; to ignore 
what the world owes you, and to think what 
you owe the world; to put your rights in the 
background and your duties in the middle 
distance, and your chances to do a little more 
than your duty in the foreground; to see that 
your fellow-men are just as real as you are, 
and try to look behind their faces to their 
hearts, hungry for joy; to own that probably 
the only good reason for your existence is 
not what you are going to get out of life, 
but what you are going to give to life; to 
close your book of complaints against the 
management of the universe, and look around 
you for a place where you can sow a few seeds 
of happiness—are you willing to do these 


‘rom The Spirit of Christmas by Henry van Dyke, pub- 
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lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission, 


things even for a day? Then you can keep 
Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider 
the needs and the desires of little children; 
to remember the weakness and loneliness of 
people who are growing old; to stop asking 
how much your friends love you, and ask 
yourself whether you love them enough; to 
bear in mind the things that other people 
have to bear on their hearts; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house 
with you really want, without waiting for 
them to tell you; to trim your lamp so that 
it will give more light and less smoke, and 
to carry it in front so that your shadow will 
fall behind you; to make a grave for your 
ugly thoughts, and a garden for your kindly 
feelings, with the gate open—are you willing 
to do these things even for a day? Then you 
can keep Christmas. 


Are YOU WILLING to believe that love is 
the strongest thing in the world—stronger 
than hate, stronger than evil, stronger than 
death—and that the blessed life which began 
in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago is 
the image and brightness of the Eternal Love? 
Then you can keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not al- 
ways? 

But you can never keep it alone. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 





Christmas 1949 


One rather damp and wintry day not 
long ago, we made our way to Lake Suc- 
cess to sit in on a session of U.N. We 
took our seats in the back of the audi- 
torium among a group of school children, 
who were whispering among themselves 
about adjusting their earphones, those 
magic devices which enable the visitor to 
fellow proceedings in his own language. 
As we listened to the almost instantaneous 
translations from Russian, French, or 
Chinese into English, we could not help 
but marvel ourselves over the mechanical 
ingenuity which makes such ready under- 
standing possible. 

Would it not be wonderful, we mused, 
if the human heart could be equipped with 
a device which would permit us, by a turn 
of a switch, to tune in on the minds and 
hearts of those around us. 

But then, one thought leading to an- 
other, we concluded that Christians do 
have such inner power. The presence of 
Christ is the magic key in our lives which 
enables us to “tune in on” our fellowmen. 

In a little book called The Feast of. St. 
Friend, written several years ago, Arnold 
Bennett reminded us of the power of 
imagination in achieving understanding. 
There is no more complete way of “giving 
oneself,” he says, than to project oneself 
into the mind of another—preferably 
someone who annoys you very much— 
and follow him through every hour of the 
day. Thus we can best help the general 
cultivation of good will by cultivating 
good will in our own hearts. 


Somewhat the same idea is developed in 
“We Can Be Peacemakers,” the presenta- 
tion on page 15 of a symposium of opin- 
ion from the new book, Peace on Earth, 
in which some of the pioneers of United 
Nations present a composite evaluation of 
current progress toward world peace. In 
his commentary on the book, published 
by Hermitage Press, the reviewer notes 
“the discovery—to be found on every 
page—that it is . . . up to the single hu- 
man being to insist upon peace. . ... The 
individual’s wish for the exercise of his 
richest self is, no doubt, part of his need 
to contribute to the good will of the en- 
tire world. Certainly his celebration of 
Christmas, the event he glorifies along 
With its meaning . . . are nothing different 
from his desire for the peacefulness of the 
world.” 


Our personal concern with the spread of 
good will is made clear by Moderator 
Clifford E. Barbour, who writes in “Let 
Every Heart Prepare Him Room” (page 
6): “Fortunately, once every twelve 
months, the spirit of Christmas makes us 
desirous to have Him born in us again— 
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to give Him first place in our lives. ... 
When every heart prepares Him room, 
surely Heaven and nature will sing.” 


Echoing the familiar words of Joy to 
the World, John Finley Williamson, 
president of the Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, tells of a way to make the singing of 
this hymn the basis of a family worship 
service (“Jn Joyful Praise”—page 7). By 
this means, he hopes that “children may 
build memories that in future years will 
be a source of inspiration in their homes 
and to their children.” A special arrange- 
ment of the hymn, with separate parts for 
each age group in the family, is provided 
on pages 10 and 11. 


For Christmas reading around the fire- 
side there is suggested the story by Ruth 
Sawyer on page 12—“This Is The Christ- 
mas,” a Serbian folk tale describing the 


miracle that came to Marko, a blind boy. 


A down-to-earth miracle of a more mod- 
ern character is described by Brownie 
Bernice Brown in “Miracle by Flash- 
light” (page 25). The author of this true- 
life story also speaks of the understanding 
that knows no language barrier: “As I 
looked down at him, he straightened, 
bowed, and said something to me in his 
own language. What it was, I don’t know. 
The meaning of his words will always 
haunt me, but what was in his heart 
needed no translation.” 


Again, PRESBYTERIAN Lire has presented 
a Christmas package to be enjoyed by the 
entire family on Christmas eve. With it 
comes our most sincere wish for a happy 
Christmas, and our prayer for “peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 

COVER ILLUSTRATION BY STEVE BIGGS 
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Our Christmas Heritage 


HERE ARE FEW THINGS about which 
ven can be more properly sentimental 
and nostalgic than Christmas. My wife 
has always (even when there were only 
two of us in the house) insisted upon a 
large tree which reached to the ceiling. 
This usually resulted in our buying one 
much too long which had to be cut off. 
I have always been partial to plain red 
or green paper for wrapping presents be- 
cause that is what I remember from my 
childhood. Both of us insist upon hang- 
ing our stockings at the fireplace or some 
reasonable facsimile thereof. and take 
them down with all the enthusiasm of a 
child. Why else do you go carolling when 
better music is more comfortably pro- 
duced or listened to on the radio or tele- 
vision? So it is with the Bible. You do 
not want to hear the Christmas story in 
the more accurate translations of Moffatt 
or Weymouth or Goodspeed or the Re- 
vised Standard version (excellent as these 
all may be). You want to hear the Christ- 
mas story in the majestic cadence and lan- 
guage of the King James version. You 
want to hear “that sweet story of old” in 
exactly the words which you have always 
known and loved. 

This sentiment and nostalgia is a good 
thing. It focuses your attention on a 
priceless ingredient of our heritage which 
we want to pass on to those who follow 
us as a part of that truth that is un- 
changed and unchanging. 

Our lips shall tell them to our sons 

And they again to theirs; 

That generations yet unborn 

May teach them to their heirs. 

We are indebted primarily to the Gos- 
pel of Luke for preserving so much of this 
sweet story of old. It is found in the first 
two chapters of the book, and in addition 
to reading it in the daily verses suggested 
below, it could easily be read in one sit- 
ting. Each part of the story is a jewel in 
itself, a glittering bit of the mosaic which 
is the Christmas tradition. 

The story of the announcement to Zach- 
arias of the coming of his son John car- 
ries the priceless message that John would 
have the power of Elijah, would restore 
the unity of family life, bring the dis- 
obedient back te the word of God, and 
clear the ground for the one who was to 
come. There is the announcement to 
Mary, that she was highly favored of God, 
and to point out her willing acceptance of 
that responsibility. There is the so-called 


“Magnificat,” coming from the visit of 
Elizabeth to Mary, in which social in- 
equalities are denounced, and the humble, 
the poor, and the hungry are exalted over 
the proud, the rich, and the princes. From 
the lips of Zacharias come the words of 
the “Benedictus” in praise of the God 
who sent John to save the people from 
their enemies, restore the purity of their 
religious faith, and drive out darkness and 
death by light and peace. 

There follows the song of the heavenly 
host known as the “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
which is an expression of divine hope for 
the world that peace and goodwill may 
come. This, too, is a part of the story 
that we must never allow to grow dim, for 
when you cease to hope, when you lose 
sight of the vision glorious, your will to 
peace is weakened and your power for 
action is paralyzed. The “Nunc Dimittis” 
(the word of Simeon—Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart) speaks of the 
missionary outreach of the Church, a 
Christ for all peoples, a light arising in 
Israel but destined to shine in every cor- 
ner of the world. 

Luke is in many ways the loveliest of 
the four Gospels. It all may be an old 
story, but it is a sweet story, a story of 
the most important thing that ever hap- 
pened—God coming to earth. Tell it, hear 
it, and love it. 

Prayer—Grant, O Lord that the old 
story may ever seem new, and that the 
more we hear it the more we may love it. 
Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—Luke 1:1-4—The things which are 
most surely believed 

Second Day—Luke 1:5-25—-To make ready a 
people 

Third Day—Luke 1:26-38—Thou art highly 
favored 

Fourth Day—Luke 1:39-45—Blessed art thou 
among women 

Fifth Day—Luke 1:46-55—My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord 

Sixth Day—Luke 1:56-66—His name is John 

Seventh Day—Luke 1:67-80—Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel 

Eighth Day—Luke 2:1-14—Glory to God in the 
highest 

Ninth Day—Luke 2:15-—21—His name was called 
Jesus 

Tenth Day—Luke 2:22-32—Now 
thy servant depart in peace 

Eleventh Day—Luke 2:33-39—Simeon blessed 
them 

Twelfth Day—Matthew 1:18-25—He shall save 
his people 

Thirteenth Day—Matthew 


lettest thou 


2:1-15—The wise 
men 
Fourteenth Day—John 1:1-14——-The Word was 
made flesh 
—LAwrENCE MacCo.ii Horton 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD PRESENTS... 


Christmas in Other Lands 


Eprtors’ NOTE: For this department in 
our special Christmas issue, we asked 
Presbyterian missionaries to write and tell 
us how Christmas is celebrated in the 
areas which they serve. 


Indiam—Warm Sunshine... 


« On the great day there are lusty greet- 
ings by young and old, Bara Din Mubarak 
howe! (May your great day be blessed!) 
There are a few low voices from mid- 
night Christmas Eve caroling, but no low 
hearts. The church is overflowing, and the 
service is largely taken over by the host 
of babies and children, but no one seems 
to mind. 

In fifteen village centers there is sing- 
ing, story telling, and games for the local 
children, a gift from a local Christian. 

In Western style homes there are 
Christmas trees (of varied bush branches) 
and gifts. There is no snow, but the sun- 
shine is good in the Punjab winter. 

The highest point of all hopes is the 
“drama.” This is always in the open. The 
oil lamps go out, the angels’ wings always 
fall off, a few benches collapse; but it is 
all wonderful, and Christ is truly born 
again in many humble hearts and homes. 
Christmas is very good in Jullundur. 

—ERNEST Y. CAMPBELL 


American Presbyterian Mission 
Jullundur City, East Punjab, India 


-.. and a Harvest Festival 

« . . . Since Christmas coincides with 
the harvest season, it is the time of year 
when folks can and do give of the fruits 
of their labors. Most everyone comes [to 
the church] with something. Farmers 
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bring grain, and pour it out in a pile in 
front of the pulpit. Occasionally someone 
brings a goat or a large bucket-shaped 
lump of crude sugar. Wives bring chick- 
ens and eggs, and what a tumult [the 
chickens] make. It is seldom that some- 
one does not bring a package of candy to 
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be handed out to the children. The serv- 
ice is long and joyful. Many folks are 
given an opportunity to speak, each with a 
message of joy for the good things the 
Lord has done. 

Christmas dinner in the homes with 
many Indian dishes, impossible to describe 
but all pleasing even to the Western pal- 
ate, adds the touch that people from any 
land can appreciate. —J. C. Krncaw 


American Presbyterian Mission 
Nipani, Dist. Belgaum, India 


Firecrackers and Colored 
Lanterns in the Philippines 


« Catholic church bells call the faithful 
to worship . . . every morning for nine 
days before Christmas, for Midnight Mass 
on Christmas Eve, and for an early morn- 
ing Christmas service. The sound of 
church bells mingles with music . . . fire- 
crackers, and bombs. In many places 
Protestants have their early morning 
prayer services for nine days before 
Christmas . . . and on Christmas Eve, 
their Christmas programs, gift giving, and 
. carol singing. ... 

Christmas, for the Protestants, is a 
time of giving of material gifts and of 
sharing the knowledge of Christ, through 
song and story. Every church kindergar- 
ten, every church-related school, and every 
church has its Christmas program. This is 
often the biggest affair of the year, some- 
times being held on the town plaza, with 
stage and all. . . . Many choirs prepare 
cantatas or oratorios, and these are often 
given in several places. . . . One lovely 
custom in many of our church-related 
schools is their white gifts program where 
gifts are brought for the leprosy patients, 
prisoners, or other underprivileged per- 
sons. The students in a nearby school, this 
year, will bring gifts by classes—small 
pigs, chickens, and other agricultural proj- 
ects for the leprosy patients. 

Weeks before Christmas, lovely lanterns 
begin to appear in home and school win- 
dows, lanterns in many shapes and colors 
—the “star of Bethlehem” predominating. 
Often lantern contests are held, ending in 
lantern parades. —RvuTH SWANSON 

Lucens, Quezon, Philippines 


D.P.’s Will Pray for Deliverance 


« Christmas in the D.P. camps of Ger- 
many will take on as many shapes and pat- 
terns as there are national groups, each 
having brought over the customs of his 
native land. 

For the Ukrainians the celebration will 
begin on Christmas Eve. The green fir 
tree will be decorated and the traditional 
manger set up. A special meal is usually 


prepared for Christmas Eve with many 
different kinds of food, but this year there 
will be no feasting. The only food will be 
the traditional Kutja, a bread prepared 
from wheat flour, poppy, and honey. The 
entire family will participate in the eating 
of Kutja and extend each other Christmas 
greetings. At the close of the meal Christ- 
mas carols are sung by the family group, 
and later the children join others in street 
singing, lead by a leader carrying a large 
star. 




















Most of the Protestant Ukrainians at- 
tend services in their churches where the 
pastor usually recounts the birth of Christ 
and urges his members to be men of good 
will. 

There will be very little gift-giving this 
year because the people are too poor to 
purchase even the necessities of life. Most 
of the Christian D.P.’s will spend their 
time praying for deliverance from their 
tragic plight and will thank God for the 
hope of emigrating to a new home, new 
friends, and a new life. —ANTON Sus 

Munich, Germany 


A Month to Celebrate in Iran 
« It takes a whole month to celebrate 
Christmas in Iran! Because Iran has al- 
ways been a refuge for many who have 
had to flee from political turmoil and per- 
secution in their own lands, we have found 
that Christmas is very much a part of 
Iranian life. This is so even among the 
great majority of the populace who are 
not Christian. Thus we find the Eastern 
Europeans in Iran continuing their age- 
old practice of observing St. Nicholas Day 
on December 6. This is the day when the 
Czechs and Yugoslavs and other Eastern 
European residents in Teheran exchange 
gifts and have a special day of celebration 
for the children. For these people De- 
cember 25 is reserved for religious ob- 
servances. There may be feasting for 
them on this day, but it has primarily a 
religious significance as the day of the 
Lord’s birth and is not so cluttered with 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Nativity, and the adoration of the shepherds, one of a famous series of illustrations 
by Gustave Dore for a popular edition of the Bible published in France, 1865. 











“Unto You Is Born... A Saviour” 


Le it came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed. (And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria.) And all went to be taxed, every one into his 
own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; (because he was of the house and lineage 
of David:) to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being 
great with child. And so it was, that, while they were there, 
the days were accomplished that she should be delivered. And 
she brought forth her first-born son and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 

And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger. And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good will toward men. 

And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now 
go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. And they 
came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. And when they had seen it, they made 
known abroad the saying which was told them concerning 
this child. And all they that heard it wondered at those things 
which were told them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all 
these things, and pondered them in her heart. And the shep- 
herds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things 
that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 


—Luke 2: 1-20 











Let Every Heart 
Prepare 
Him Room 


A Christmas Message from the Moderator. 


OME YEARS AGO I received an advertisement from a 

hotel in one of our larger cities offering its facilities 
to possible patrons at this season, under the caption, 
“Remember, Christmas began in an inn.” 

The trouble with the caption, of course, is that it isn’t 
true. Christmas did not begin in an inn. It began in a 
stable—in the place where the visitors of the inn housed 
their cattle and their beasts of burden. There, in the 
stable, the Christ child was born. 

Christmas could have begun in the inn, but the inn- 
keeper had let all his available space to early arrivals. 
People were crowding Bethlehem bent on legitimate busi- 
ness. The Roman government had sent its representatives 
to collect the taxes so recently levied. All those of the 
house and lineage of David had returned to the home of 
their fathers to meet their obligations. Perhaps others 
were there for purposes of trade. At any rate Mary and 
Joseph were crowded out not with malice or unkindness, 
but by people engaged in honorable activity. 

Isn’t it true that most of us crowd Christ out of our 
lives not with vicious wickedness, nor with selfish design, 
but because we have given ourselves over to the occupa- 
tion of other interests—interests which are legitimate in 
the business of living in our kind of a world? 


Now, THE INNKEEPER DIDN’T KNOW. He was unaware 
that Mary was to mother the Lord of Life, the only be- 
gotten Son of God, the Savior of the world. Had he 
known! Had he but heard the angel chorus or seen the 
star, the Babe of Bethlehem would not have been laid in 
the manger bed—the best to be had would have been offered 
this Wonder Child. 

But we know. We have heard the angels sing, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” We have seen his star in the East, and again and 
again have been led to worship him. We must prepare 
him room. We must not let those activities that are honor- 
able and legitimate in their own right keep Christ from 
having the best place in our lives. 

Fortunately, once every twelve months, the spirit of 
Christmas makes us desirous to have him born in us again 
—to give him first place in our lives. To make that pos- 
sible, we must not have already given the best to some- 
thing else. There will be joy in the world at the coming 
of the Lord, when all of us on the earth receive the King; 
when every heart prepares him room, surely Heaven and 
nature will sing! —C.iFrrorD E. BARBOUR 


” In Bethlehem ... “there was no room for them in the inn.” 
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By 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


Families 


[res IS A TIME OF JOY. 
assemble and give their entire thought 
and efforts to joys of home and family. 


For weeks children and parents are 
aquiver with an inner secret excitement. 
Each member of the family is filled with 
that wonderful feeling that comes from 
giving. All of this has come into reality 
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because God on Christmas Day gave his 
son to the world. Just as we revere the 
Babe in Bethlehem, so we have centered 
our Christmas around thoughts of giving 
and of the children in the family. 

The churches through the years have 
given increased importance to their serv- 
ices during the Christmas season, and in 
recent years the singing of carols over the 
radio, in the streets, in churches, and in 
the homes has brought an added pleasure 
to the Christmastide. Through the years 


our celebration of Christmas has increased 
in excitement, but some of us sometimes 
feel that we neglect in the home the de- 
velopment of a spirit of thanksgiving to 
God for his Son. As parents we are all 
concerned with helping our children build 
memories that in future years will be a 
source of inspiration in their homes and 
to their children. Christmas morning is 
the best time for a beautiful service that 
includes each member of the family. 

In our home, each Christmas morning 
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Tots sing the melody 























since the first child was able to sing, we 
have had a little service of Christmas 
carols. The children, amid much tiptoeing 
and whispering, congregate at their par- 
ents’ bedroom door and sing the carols 
they have selected. Then we gather at the 
breakfast table and have a little service. 
After breakfast we give our gifts. 

At first, our daughter Delight sang the 
carols alone and, under her mother’s 
guidance, made the first manger scene. As 
soon as Jack was able to toddle, he joined 
his childish treble to Delight’s melody. 
When Jean was two, she added her bird- 
like chirpings and completed the trio. 

The original three, with in-laws and 
grandchildren, make quite a sizeable group 
now. During the war, the first grandchild, 
Clyde Finley, took Jack’s place when he 
was overseas. One Christmas during war- 
time, Delight traveled all night, arriving at 
five o'clock in the morning, to be on hand 
for the early Christmas-morning carol- 
sing. 


A service for the home 
Our hope in preparing this service has 
been that other families might find the 
same pleasure in an early Christmas serv- 
ice of their own. We have selected the 
familiar hymn, “Joy to the World,” which 
is usually sung as part of the Christmas 


service in most churches. The music is 
so prepared that all the families in a 
church may learn the parts to the hymn, 
sing it in their homes, and later join in 
wholeheartedly when the hymn is sung in 
church. The scripture lesson and prayer 
may also be memorized by each family. 
This service, we feel, affords a beautiful 
experience in tying the individual home 
into the worship service of the church. 

The first stanza is to be sung by little 
tots in the family (those who would be in 
the primary choir in the church) singing 
the melody only. The second stanza will 
be sung by the little tots, augmented by 
those who can sing the alto part (those 
who would be in the junior choir in 
church). In the third stanza the children 
again take the melody, joined by the altos 
of the junior choir and the junior high 
school choir. For the fourth stanza all the 
three groups who have been singing are 
now joined by the boys in the family 
whose voices have changed, along with the 
father bringing in the baritone-tenor part. 
The first stanza is then repeated, and the 
entire family sings the hymn “Joy To The 
World” with the mother and one of the 
older daughters singing the soprano strain, 
or descant. 

The hymn should be memorized so that 
when the children start singing they need 
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no books, and if they start before day- 
light, as they usually do on Christmas 
morn, they need no light. By the time the 
father and mother are up they are ready 
to join in the final climax of the hymn. 
Then the family goes down to the break- 
fast table. They all have memorized the 
Scripture lesson and prayer. After the 
scripture and prayer the family again sing 
the first stanza in its final form. Breakfast 
is enjoyed, and then to the gifts. 


Sense of participation 

This year, since Christmas falls on Sun- 
day, the informal gathering around the 
tree will be cut short while parents and 
children hurry to make ready for the 
church service. No doubt many of these 
services will include the familiar carol, 
“Joy to the World,” and the scripture ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. It is to be hoped 
that families will gain a new sense of par- 
ticipation as they join in with the words 
and music they have learned for their 
worship service at home. 

The psalmist David has said, “Let the 
people praise thee, O God; Let all the 
people praise thee.” It is a good thing in 
our Christmas worship to have one period 
when all the people lift their voices to God 
in scripture, praise, prayer, and thanks- 
giving. 
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Junior high-schoolers join the rest: 





For Family Worship 


Hymn: “Joy to the World! the Lord is come.” 
Scripture Recitation: Matthew 2:1-11. 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the King, behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, 

Saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him. 

When Herod the king had heard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 

And when he had gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where 
Christ should be born. 

And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus 
it is written by the prophet. 

And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come 
a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. 

Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, 
inquired of them diligently what time the star appeared. 

And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search 
diligently for the young child; and when ye have found 
him, bring me word again, that I may come and worship 
him also. 


When they had heard the king, they departed; and lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till 
it came and stood over where the young child was. 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. 

And when they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shipped him: and when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. 


Closing Prayer: 


Blessed Savior, as the Wise Men brought their gifts 
to thee when a little child, so we thy children give to thee 
our hearts, our worship, and our praise. Show us how to 
share with others all the good things which are ours. Teach 
us that it is more blessed to give than to receive. So may 
our Christmas joy be greater for the joy we have shared, 
and may every day grow brighter as we love thee more and 
more. Amen. 


Service arranged by Dr, Charles R. Erdman, professor-emeritus, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


Father and older brothers deepen the sound: 
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l Joy to the World! the Lord is come: 2 Joy to the earth! the Saviour reigns: 
Let earth receive her King; Let men their songs employ; 
Let every heart prepare Him room, While fields and floods, hills and plains 


And heaven and nature sing. Repeat the sounding joy. 





The World 
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And heaven and na- ture sing, And heaven and na- ture sing, And | heaven, and 


heaven and | na- ture 





Arrangement by George Lynn 


3 No more let sins and sorrows grow, 4 He rules the world with truth and grace, 
Nor thorns infest the ground; And makes the nations prove 
He comes to make His blessings flow The glories of His righteousness 


Far as the curse is found. And wonders of His love. 





The shed was bathed in light, . . . kneeling in the straw, was the blind boy; and kneeling with him was a small ewe-lamb. 


This Is The Christmas 


T WAS MIDSUMMER when the great 
storm came. It swept down through 
the cut in the mountains into the peace- 
ful valley, ripping the roofs off, laying flat 
the fields of grain, swelling the river to 
overflowing. The men worked throughout 
the night to save their herds, their sheep 
and goats, driving them to high land. 
When the sickly, yellow dawn broke no 
life had been lost, and one gained. On a 
rock, jutting high over the river, a young 
child was found, crying pitifully. 

He was a swarthy, dark-skinned child. 
Whatever clothes he might have worn, the 
storm had stripped from him. He was too 
young to do more than babble a few words 
—and these were in the gypsy tongue. His 
looks, too, spoke of the Cigani—the 
gypsies. 

It was Father Janovic who found him 
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A Serbian Folk Tale 


By RUTH SAWYER 


and brought him to his own cottage, where 
Mother Janovic was dipping the porridge 
into the bowls for their own children. Her 
arms reached out for him as mothers’ arms 
will for all helpless ones. She wrapped 
him warm in a scrap of blanket. She 
quieted his sobbing, and fed him from her 
own bowl. 

“He is of the Cigani. We will not keep 
him,” said Father Janovic. 

“He is very little and helpless. And 
watch his eyes.”” Mother Janovic passed 
her hand up and down in front of his 
face. There was no blinking. She took up 
a candle that still burned and passed it so 
close that the wick almost singed the long, 
dark lashes. But the eyes remained wide, 


staring. “You see?” said Mother Janovic. 
“He is blind. You found him. It is the 
will of God that we keep him.” And for 
that one and only time she gathered the 
blind boy close to her heart and held him 
there, crooning soft, loving words over 
him. 


Tus VALLEY-DWELLERS of Serbia are 
hard-working, honest folk, deeply rooted 
to their land. They do not love the Cigani. 


They point to the caravans, passing 
through, and say: “There go tricksters and 
thieves. There go the accursed of the 
earth. Let no man among us give them 
harborage.” But for all their rascally ways 
the gypsies have some virtues. They can 
tell amazing fortunes. They have been 
known to prophesy the great happenings 
in the world. They are good farriers and 
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pot menders. And their music is beloved 
by all peoples. 

But in that long ago time they were 
accursed, and the Janovics remembered 
only this as the blind boy grew older. They 
called him Marko after their greatest hero 
—partly in mockery and partly because 
the boy, like the ancient Marko, loved all 
small creatures, and had a strange way 
with them. He could call the birds from 
the woods, and they would feed out of his 
hands. A wounded hare or fox would come 
whimpering to him for aid. He had ten- 
derness and understanding for all living 
things. Marking this the Janovics set him 
at an early age to tend their sheep. Sum- 
mers he slept with them in the pasture; 
winters he burrowed under the straw in 
the shed, holing himself in like a wild 
creature against the cold. He learned 
quickly, and would have called creature 
and man alike his brother—had man not 
despised him. 


Because HE SAW LEss than other hu- 
man beings, he heard more. His fingers 
and his bare feet soon made him familiar 
with all the countryside—feeling their way 
through pasture, woods and along the 
river-bank. Only upon the village road 
was he a stranger. Six years after the 
great storm an old shepherd from Dalma- 
tia crossed his pasture, and stopped to 
make himself friendly. He bore a pipe, 
self-made; and discovering the boy’s blind- 
ness he played tunes on it, and gave it 
into the boy’s hands that he might feel 
out the fashioning of it. 

That summer Marko found a young 
willow and made his own pipe. Before the 
first frost came the boy was making music 
of his own, strange, wild, haunting music. 
It stirred the hearts of passers-by, it 
filled the valley-dwellers with wonder. Be- 
fore another summer had passed tales, 
hard to believe, were being bandied about 
among them. Some told how on a gentle 
night, with the moon full overhead, they 
had heard the lad piping to the lambs and 
had seen them on their hindlegs dancing 
to the music. Others had seen him pipe 
the wild hares out of the copses, and set 
them to frolicking in time to a tune as 
free as the wind. 

Mother Janovic did not stint him with 
his food; but it was ladled out of the big 
pot, and his bowl was given him to take 
outside the kitchen. Summers he ate in 
the pastures; winters in the shed. Only in 
bitter weather was he bidden inside, to 
share the warmth of the fire. They were 
not unkind; only he was set apart from 
other children, from all humankind. The 
valley-dwellers made him an outcaste from 
their home and village life. - 

Do you know what this means—to be 
cast out from all festivals, all merrymak- 
ing? To be forbidden entrance to the 
church? Once he dared to ask why this 
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should be. “You are of the Cigani, cursed 
by all the world. The Church, God, Christ, 
and his blessed Mother are not for you.” 
Mother Janovic said it without unkind- 
ness. Father Janovic said it sternly. But 
the children taunted him with it so that 
he gave up watching them depart for 
church, all in their best clothes; listening 
secretly to the music coming from its door, 
wide-opened to all but him. 

He became a silent boy, save for the 
music he made and the words he some- 
times sang between the pipings. His eld- 
ers marked this with approval, and quoted 
an old Slav proverb: ‘““He who preserves 
silence speaks well.” In lambing time 
Marko watched over the ewes so well that 
rarely was a lamb lost. Those that came 
into the world, too feeble to fight for 
themselves the first few hours, he warmed 
against his own body, under his tunic. 
For all his blindness he would have been 
a happy boy had the people of the valley 
made him a dweller with them. Yet in an 
odd way, they were proud of him; and 
stood in awe of his powers to make music 
and to call wild things to him. They lis- 
tened stealthily to his songs and pipings; 
and often a stranger coming into the val- 


Illustrations by Harotp MINTON 





She took a candle and passed it close 
to his eyes. They remained wide, staring. 


ley would hear a farmer ploughing behind 
his oxen and singing: 

Plough—plough—break the good soil— 

Seed for the sowing, 
Sun for the growing. 
Harvest and thresh the grain, fill the full 
measure— 
Bread for the making, 
Straw for the baking. 
Fathers and mothers and little ones 
gather— 
Let bread be broken, 
Let thanks be spoken. 

“°Tis a good song, a new one to me. 
From where comes it?” This a man from 
the north or south would ask; and the 
farmer would answer: “ ’Tis only a jingle 
made by one of our shepherds—a blind 
boy and not one of us.” 

How often Marko heard this! Yet it 


tied no strings to his pipe, it hung no bit- 
terness across his heart. But he did know 
sorrow. Every time he looked up the 
valley when the church-bell rang; every 
time he listened to a gathering of dancers 
in the village square, with old Stefan mak- 
ing the music on his fiddle, the sorrow 
deepened. But it was worse at Christmas 
time. To have no part in all the gaiety 
and beauty of the Christ’s Holy Eve and 
Day—that brought a full weight of sor- 
row. 


To LIE IN THE COLD AND DARK of the 
Holy Eve, just before the midnight serv- 
ice, and to hear Mother Janovic waking 
the rest of the children: “Come, Vuk. 
Come, Ivo. Come, Draga; we have haste 
to make.” But never: “Come, Marko.” 
To hear the bustling, the calling of one 
to another in the cottage; and to know he 
was the outcaste, forbidden to have a part 
in that Christ service; and later to hear 
the hurrying of feet along the road. That 
made of sorrow a load almost too much 
to bear. Once he followed, feeling his way 
across the barnyard to the road, following 
the sound of the ringing bell. If he could 
not enter he could stand at the door and 
listen; and coming home he could whisper 
the part he was forbidden to sing in the 
carols. 

But his feet knew not the valley-road. 
There were no familiar stones, rises or hol- 
lows, to guide him. All was confusion, 
until, having stumbled off and on again 
many times, fear came. He turned and 
somehow stumbled back to the shed. There 
he lay in his straw, shaking with the cold 
and the fright. 

The priest, a kindly man, tried to teach 
him something of the Church, of God 
and the birth of Christ, so that he would 
not live and die in absolute ignorance. He 
would stop often when the boy was tend- 
ing sheep; and sit with him for an hour 
or so; and let the boy ask questions. “This 
God—He is the Big King?” asked Marco. 

“You may call him that, lad.” 

“And the Christ, who was the Baby 
Jesus in the Manger, he is the Small King, 
yes?” 

“Even so.” 

“And Mary? She was the Small King’s 
mother—and very holy? Are they all in 
the church, yonder?” 

“They are in Heaven. Their images 
only are in the church.” 

“But if I entered I could feel their 
faces? I could feel each line until I knew 
them as I know my sheep.” 

The old priest sighed. “It is the law 
of the church. We cannot break it. The 
people of the valley would not permit it. 
They have consecrated the church with 
their vows—even as a bishop of long ago 
consecrated it with holy water. No Cigani 
may enter.” 

“And would my entering defile it?” 
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THIS IS THE CHRISTMAS 


“So they think. When God bade Joseph, 
Mary and the Child flee to Egypt the 
Cigani—the Egyptians—denied them shel- 
ter, food, and care. It is a long tale. Some 
time I will tell it.” 

“For this we are cursed?” 

“Truly.” 

“And shall we never have a part in 
Christmas?” 

“Short of some miracle, never, my son, 
never. It is the mark you must bear, the 
mark of the outcaste.” 

Marko drew in his breath; slowly he let 
it out with words: “Take my hand. Put 
it on that place where my body bears the 
mark, and I will cut it out.” 
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He made music of his own, strange, wild, 
music stirring the hearts of passers-by. 


“Tt lies not upon your body, my son, 
but on your soul.” 

There followed a long silence; at last 
the boy asked his final question: “Why 
call you me ‘my son’?” 

The old priest sighed again: “Truly, I 
know nog I am but a simple man.” 

On Christmas Day, early, it was the cus- 
tom for the other boys to gather wood 
for the great. village fire, where sucking 
pigs would roast all day, turned on their 
spits. Some one chosen boy would go 
from house to house and greet each house- 
hold: “The Christ is born!” And the 
mother, scattering a handful of wheat to 
bring plenty into the house, would answer: 
“In truth, he is born.” Then the boy 
would beat the Christ log on the hearth 
until a great streaming of sparks mounted, 
and he would wish: “May the Holy Christ- 
mas bring as many sheep and goats, pigs 
and cattle and bees as there are sparks 
mounting the chimney.” 

Marko wished he might have been that 
boy just once, to wish plenty on the val- 
ley. He wished he might have taken his 
place, just once, for the feast and had his 
share of the sucking pigs. But never for 
him! Had not the priest said it would 
take a miracle, nothing short of that would 
lift the curse? Yet, if he could not share 
the Christmas, worship in church on the 
Holy Eve, sing the carols, he could make 
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a carol of his own, and worship in the 
shed. That would not be so different from 
the place the Bethlehem shepherds had 
come to worship in, where they had found 
the Small King in his manger. 

It happened on that year when he was 
twelve. Father Janovic had marked the 
years since the great storm in notches 
with his scythe against an upright of the 
shed; and Marko, with his fingers, checked 
his age. He had been two or thereabouts 
when rescued; and there were ten notches. 
That Holy Eve, a ewe-lamb had gotten 
herself tangled in a thorn-tree, and being 
frightened she had jumped about so fran- 
tically she had broken her leg. Marko had 
torn his tunic to strips, and taking wood 
had bound the leg. Kneeling he had lifted 
her across his shoulders, and holding her 
fast by her good legs he had borne her to 
the shed and laid her down upon his corner 
of straw. Now, stretched beside her he 
talked softly to her, as if she had been 
kin and human: “This is the night the 
Christ is born. We will keep the Christ- 
mas, thou and I. Thou shalt hear my 
carol, made through the long days of ripen- 
ing wheat, birds whirling southward, winds 
telling of winter. Thou shalt worship with 
me, here, when stroke of bell rings out 
from that church we may not enter.” 

The ewe lay quietly beside the boy, each 
warming the other. They slept a little, I 
think, awoke, and slept again. Then, 
through the cold of approaching midnight 
came the voice of Mother Janovic call- 
ing her children: “Come, Vuk. Come, Ivo. 
Come, Draga; we must haste make.” If 
only she might call one more name, call it 
joyously: “Come, Marko!” 

But that would never be, short of a 
miracle. And when had a miracle taken 
place in the valley here? The blind boy’s 
hand felt for the lamb; his fingers worked 
in and out of the thick fleece. His other 
hand held his pipe, close. “Thou knowest 
it not, small one, but when a human 
stands in dire need of help—when calamity 
comes and he needs a friend, a protector, 
one to be to him as might a brother be— 
he can ask for such help and it cannot be 
denied him. That is a law among the 
Serbian people. Dost thou think that if 
I should pray this night—in my great need 
—that holy ears in Heaven would hear?” 

There came from the road the sound of 
many feet, brisk and eager feet, young 
and old. The slow ringing of the bell began 
—calling all within the valley to come and 
worship the new-born king. 

Marko rose to his knees. Again he 
spoke to the lamb: “Small one, I have 
heard it said that on the Christ Eve all 
dumb creatures kneel upon the hour the 
Christ was born. Canst kneel?” 

As if at his bidding the ewe-lamb shook 
herself, rose upon her hindlegs, even upon 
the one that had been broken, and bent 
her forelegs on the straw. Again the blind 


boy’s hand moved comfortingly through 
the thick fleece. He prayed: “Big King— 
send one to sponsor me—one who will 
speak for me among the valley-folk. For 
I would be as other boys, welcome at 
table, called to church by the bell, having 
a share in worship and the Christ Eve.” 


Tm BELL STOPPED RINGING. Marko felt 
a stirring not far off, feet rustled the 
straw. Then a strange hand was placed 
upon his shoulder. Marko spoke in won- 
der: “Can words reach Heaven faster than 
a bird flies?” 

“Some words can.” 

“Did the Big King send you to be my 
sponsor?” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps to bear you com- 
pany, that you need not spend alone this 
Christ Eve.” 

“Who are you?” 

“A boy, even as yourself.” 

“Blind?” 

“Not blind. But are you blind? Think.” 

“People call me blind, and I would see. 
I would see the whole, wide world and 
all it holds.” 

“No one sees that. But think—in that 
little piece of world that lies about you 
have you not found more beauty than have 
those who see? Do they know the small 
loveliness of a bird’s feather? Do they 
hear what the wind whispers? Have they 
caught the song the morning stars sing? 
And can they put all these things into 
music and play it on a pipe as you can?” 

“But I would see.” 

“Tt is not given for any one person in 





The priest would stop often when the 
boy was tending sheep and sit with him. 


this life to have too much. Would you 
bargain your music away for the power to 
see only what most humans see? Think.” 

“T am thinking. This I know. I would 
see once the face of Small King.” 

A hush had fallen on the shed, on the 
valley, on the whole world. The words 
Marko heard were hardly whispered: “Put 
your fingers on my face. Trace every 
line, slowly, so you will remember.” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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e Can Be Peacemakers 





A UN investigation team travels through mountain 
passes by mule train to the Greek-Albanian border 
where they held inquiries on border violations. 


Men and women of the UN who have contributed to the well-timed 


book, Peace on Earth, emphasize, “It is up to the single human being to 


see that his own desire to be loving is carried out on a global scale.” 





By PAUL GRIFFITH 


fp YEAR, as every year at Christmas- 
time, we have seen and heard many 
times the words of the angels, “On earth 
peace, good will toward men.” But in an 
age in which strife among races, classes, 
and nations is uncommonly bitter, even 
small children must wonder what these 
words from the Bible really mean. It is 
plain enough to mature minds that earthly 
peace can never be a reality until the 
Christmas spirit of warmth and compas- 
sion permeates all the complex relations 
of men. But often this seems too much 
to hope for. 

When we judge from our own perform- 
ance, it seems hard to believe that this 
annual spurt of large-heartedness could 
ever be the year-round dedication of more 
than a handful of men. When we who are 
well-fed and live in relative tranquillity 
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find the law of love too hard for us, what 
can we expect from the millions who are 
crazed with hunger and fear? 

It seems unrealistic to hope that these 
holiday glimpses of a higher sympathy 
and understanding can ever be embodied 
as actual peace in this violent world. 

That is why a new book, Peace On 
Earth (Hermitage Press, $3.00), is of 
heartening importance to everyone at this 
time. Its message, concerned with the 
establishment of actual peace upon earth, 
fortifies our belief in Christmas. It allows 
us to celebrate Christmas without the 
fear that peace on earth is merely a hope- 
less wish in a world of terrors, of con- 
flicting nations and of wars. The book, a 
collection of writings by practical states- 
men, allows us to sustain the belief that 
the personal feelings of love felt and 
shown at Christmastime can be translated 
into relationships of love among all men, 
among every man, woman, and child. 





Peace On Earth is the work of some of 
the pioneers of the United Nations. Their 
names are familiar: Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Carlos P. Romulo (Philippine President 
of the Fourth Regular Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly), Benjamin Cohen (Chilean, 
Assistant Secretary General for Public In- 
formation of the United Nations), Her- 
bert V. Evatt (Australian, President of 
the Third Regular Session of the Generai 
Assembly), Trygve Lie (Norwegian, Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations), 
Charles Malik (Lebanese, President of the 
U. N. Economic and Social Council for 
1948), Jaime Torres Bodet (Mexican, Di- 
rector-General of the U. N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization), 
Brock Chisholm (Canadian, Executive 
Secretary of the World Health Organiza- 
tion), and John Boyd Orr (Scot, Director- 
General of the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization). 

Each of these statesmen contributes an 
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WE CAN BE PEACEMAKERS 


essay on the subject of peace. Each, of 
course, has his own point of view, seeing 
the problem of finding and maintaining a 
peace through the function of his own 
particular interest and agency. But each 
complements and supplements all the oth- 
ers, for all are striving toward the same 
goal—which as the book’s subtitle indi- 
cates, is peace on earth, “the goal for 
humanity,” for those who celebrate Christ- 
mas along with those who don’t. 

For the sake of actual peace these men, 
supported by their governments and the 
people of their lands, came together in 
and created the United 


San Francisco 


Nations. They agree that the United Na- 
tions is the most hopeful instrument for 


side thought it had won the war in the 
end. The only peace that would follow 
would be the ghostly peace of the ceme- 
tery. That leaves us the only alternative: 
peace by cooperation.” 

The pressure of reality has brought men 
to the realization that they must either 
live by the deep desire for love within 
them or perish. This is both hard-headed 
and idealistic. And because the answer 
thus lies within human beings themselves, 
Benjamin Cohen says, “People have be- 
come aware of this unity of fundamental 
interests and basic aspirations. It was 
therefore only logical that when the Con- 
ference of San Francisco was convened, 
the peoples began to influence the think- 








James Boyd Orr, right, winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1949, has the 
responsibility for feeding the children 
of the world as Director-General of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization. 
He says, “Some think that FAO has been 
given an impossible task, because the 
never be able to produce 
sufficient for its growing population. 
The fact of the matter is ... the food 
supply has not by the 
amount that can be produced, but by the 


world will 


been limited 


amount that can be sold at a profit.” 





gaining their desired goal. Their plans are 
focussed upon the U. N. Within its frame- 
work, in its assemblies and councils and 
committees and sub-committees, they be- 
lieve peace can be made to exist—and 
kept alive. 

The representatives of human beings, 
human themselves, they are as anxious for 
peace, for love among all men, as the rest 
of us. At the same time they are neces- 
sarily practical. Some would say that they 
are “realistic.” They believe that peace 
on earth can be established only by hard- 
headed compromise which, for all its con- 
cern with armament, boundaries, tariffs, 
agriculture, and industry, does not lose 
sight of its “idealistic” purpose. In fact, 
the book tells us how the hardest heads 
are working with the warmest hearts. 

It would seem that the necessity for 
dealing with reality has forced these men 
to reconsider the idea of good will. The 
past war seems to have impressed each of 
these men with the urgency of the world’s 
situation. They look at it clearly. 

“In a future war in which atomic and 
bacteriological weapons are used,” writes 
Carlos P. Romulo for instance, “the sur- 
vival of the human race would be at stake, 
and victory would become a meaningless 
word. It would make no difference which 
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ing of their governments. Their presence 
and activities were felt at all stages of the 
proceedings, and nobody was surprised 
when it was decided to open the Charter 
with the meaningful words, ‘We, the Peo- 
ples,’ in recognition of the all-important 
role played by such unofficial spokesmen.” 

Each single human being’s desire that 
there be good will among all men has 
provided the power back of the United 
Nations. It has given the U. N. its influ- 
ence, moral and material. The creators of 
the U. N. are very much aware of who 
is sponsoring them. They see the effective- 
ness of this seemingly small, individual 
desire—shared all over the globe—in the 
development of the United Nations. Trygve 
Lie calls it “the compulsive power of pub- 
lic opinion.” He says, “Public opinion is 
not the same thing as law, but a body of 
precedents is beginning to be built up in 
this way that will progressively acquire 
the force of law in regulating the conduct 
of nations.” It seems that our own per- 
sonal feelings, so easily expressed within 
our homes, seemingly so unimportant, are 
having their effect upon this very wide and 
very real world. 

“Tt would be strange,” Benjamin Cohen 
continues, “if the unanimous urge of peo- 
ples everywhere were not translated into 





a determination that peace be secured. 
Amidst the clatter of controversy and of 
ideological disputation, nations sometimes 
seem to lose sight of the fundamental sub- 
ject of their endeavors: man himself. Yet 
all philosophic conceptions, all schools of 
economic thinking, all political institu- 
tions, all social systems claim it as their 
right and duty to serve man, to raise man 
from his present precarious status to a 
higher and fuller enjoyment of all that 
human intelligence has conquered in its 
age-long struggle against nature. 

“There is no deeper emotion in the hu- 
man soul than that of his personal rela- 
tionship to God. Religion is one of the 
most powerful motivations of his life and 





his actions. During centuries, the clash 
of divergent theological conceptions caused 
men to fight each other on the battlefields 
of innumerable wars of religion,” Cohen 
says, in another reference. “In the strug- 
gle for supremacy, the various confessions 
forgot that man was the principal subject 
of their respective spiritual ministrations. 
But the day dawned when the fighting 
religious creeds realized that while uphold- 
ing their beliefs they were destroying those 
for whom salvation was sought .. . that by 
concentrating their immediate efforts upon 
the raising of man to loftier status—which 
was the purported aim of every creed— 
they need not sacrifice their basic theo- 
logical beliefs, the vital principles of their 
faith. And the wars of religion ended, 
while the disputation proceeded in peace.” 

Looking at the lessons of history, Mr. 
Cohen says, “Between the most extremely 
divergent views there is always a wide 
variety of compromise opinions, where an 
adequate answer can be found. The search 
for ‘areas of coincidence’ is one of the 
basic tasks of the United Nations.” 

What could be more realistic than such 
an attitude? It does not flinch before the 
fact that nations, like men, have differ- 
ences. And also what could be more 
idealistic, more cognizant of the human 
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being’s desire and need to love his fellows? 

It was with this understanding, ap- 
parently, that some of these men and 
others, representatives of governments, 
wrote the Charter of the United Nations 
at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and San Fran- 
cisco. These men “acted in the dual 
knowledge that, on one hand, a world of 
utterly divergent cultures, strongly com- 
peting ideologies and vigorously resurgent 
nationalisms was far from ready for any 
form of world government, however de- 
sirable in theory such a development might 
be, while, on the other hand, the destruc- 
tiveness of war had been developed to so 
universal and terrible a degree that civi- 
lization probably could not survive a third 


all individuals have obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, but it seemed more im- 
portant as a first step to put on paper the 
things which must be studied and accepted 
by the different nations before they could 
become a part of the consciousness of the 
people of the world. 

“The Universal Declaration was finished 
first and presented to the General Assem- 
bly in Paris in the autumn of 1948. Forty- 
eight nations accepted it after a very long 
debate. Two nations, Yemen and EI Sal- 
vador, were absent when the vote was 
taken, and eight nations abstained from 
voting. They were the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bylorussia, Ukraine, Yu- 
goslavia, Saudi Arabia, and South Africa. 


meets everyone’s needs and ideas, but to 
have forty-eight nations ratify the Dec- 
laration and only eight abstain seemed to 
bring the weight of the great majority of 
world opinion back of the Universal Dec- 
laration.” 

Such a glimpse into the workings of the 
United Nations can explain the extraor- 
dinarily simple basis upon which the entire 
organization was built. It is a determined 
search for agreement—or more precisely, 
the desire for agreement that must under- 
lie such a complex search. 

A few days after the close of the San 
Francisco Conference, the late Edward 


Stettinius, then U. S. Secretary of State, 
explained that the Charter “does not con- 











Brock Chisholm of Canada, left, secre- 
tary of World Health Organization. 
Right, an Indian boy receives typhus in- 
jections as part of the WHO program of 
widespread modern medical and public 
health techniques. Mr. Chisholm writes, 
“Present day knowledge must be made 
to all order to 
enable them to assure adequate care for 
mothers, the best possible chance of sur- 
vival for infants, and for all children, 
normal physical growth and develop- 
ment and mental and emotional health.” 


available countries in 




















The document that resulted 
from their work was full of compromises” 
—Mr. Cohen’s “areas of coincidence”— 
“as it had to be, but it represented, in my 
opinion, not the lowest common denomina- 
tor, but highest common denominator at- 
tainable either then or now.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt reveals some of the 
ticklish problems that troubled some of 
United Nations workers. “In writing the 
Charter,” she reports, “the men who were 
working on it evidently felt that, in order 
to insure peace in the future, there must 
be a recognition of the value of the indi- 
vidual and a gradual acceptance among 
all of the nations of mutual standards 
where human rights and liberties were 
concerned. 

“Very soon after the first steps of or- 
ganization in the establishment of the 
United Nations were completed, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council set up the Hu- 
man Rights Commission, and it was de- 
cided that its initial work should be the 
drawing up of a Charter of Human Rights. 
Many people felt that the first Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights should con- 
tain as many obligations and responsibili- 
ties as there are rights, but it was finally 
decided to stress primarily rights and free- 
doms. One article recognizes the fact that 


world war. 
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Saudi Arabia abstained because in Article 
18, the article on Freedom of Conscience 
and Religion, there is a clause stating 
that one has a right to change one’s re- 
ligion or belief, and the delegate from 
Saudi Arabia felt this would not be ac- 
ceptable to the king whom he represented. 
The Koran might apparently be inter- 
preted very strictly and mean that no one 
has a right to change his religion or belief. 
Pakistan, which is a Muslim country, 
through its foreign minister, decided to 
accept the Declaration and interpreted the 
Koran as permitting one to change one’s 
belief. 

“The U.S.S.R. and the other Communist- 
dominated nations felt that the Declara- 
tion was still an eighteenth century docu- 
ment, and that it did not lay enough 
stress on the new economic and social 
rights and put too much stress on political 
and civil rights. Therefore their repre- 
sentatives said they could not accept what 
they looked upon as a very unprogressive 
document. 

“South Africa, on the other hand, said 
they hoped to grant their people all the 
fundamental rights and freedoms, but they 
felt this was much too progressive a docu- 
ment and went much too far. 

“Tt is difficult to find a document which 


fer any power upon the great nations 
which they do not already possess in fact. 
What the Charter does is to place special 
and binding obligations upon the great na- 
tions to use—in unity for peace, not sep- 
arately for war—the power that is already 
in their hands.” 

Perceiving the necessity of expressing 
the differences between nations and creeds, 
the founders of the U. N. created the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a “forum of nations where 
countries try to explain to one another 
and to understand their differing civiliza- 
tions, philosophies, ways of thought, poli- 
cies.” Herbert V. Evatt says it is the 
“only organ of the United Nations in 
which representatives of all member states 
continue to talk freely, fully, frankly.” 

Many people have debated the pros and 
cons of force being employed to hold ag- 
gressor nations in line. It would appear 
only logical to most of us that pacific 
nations should band together and use their 
might to enforce their desire; that would 
certainly be understood as the realistic 
attitude. Yet the United Nations is wiser 
and more clear-sighted than this. Trygve 
Lie says, “The measure of relative suc- 
cess or failure of the Security Council 
should not be its use of the limited en- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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American Saga 


It’s Christmas again in America. The 
stores are crowded with last-minute shop- 
pers, and the merchants and economists 
are smiling at what looks like another 
record-breaking sales total for the end of 
1949. 

But for many thousands of American 
families, the holiday season is still not 
measured by the clank of coins in store 
tills. These people, through their churches, 
are experiencing once more the simple yet 
magnificent fact of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

This year PRESBYTERIAN Lire is again 
reporting the American Christmas saga 
through the voices and hearts of thousands 
of Presbyterians in local churches from 


New England to the Pacific Northwest. 
It is the story of German-Americans in 


Massachusetts, of Italian-Americans in 
Chicago, and Scandinavian-Americans in 
Minnesota. It is also the story of DP 
Americans in Billings, Montana; Vail, 
Iowa, and Utica, New York. 

Its names are those which could hap- 
pen only in America—places like Great 
Bend, Kansas; Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; Centerville, Iowa; 
Grants Pass, Oregon; Redlands, Califor- 
nia, and Kokomo, Indiana. 

Some of the facts may seem insignifi- 
cant, but put together and multiplied 
many times in other churches, they add up 
to an expression of faith and charity which 
together are the hope of this troubled 
world of today. 








“The hopes and fears of all the years are met in thee tonight” 





BETHLEHEM 











*““We are Free”’ 


One of the greatest single Christmas 
projects ever attempted by Presbyterians 
is going on right now. In scores of com- 
munities people are sharing their happi- 
ness with Europe’s displaced persons—the 
refugees of yesterday who will become to- 
morrow’s Americans. In many other 
places, the Christmas season has been the 
time to send in DP assurances and to 
make sure that the families will have no 
trouble in adjusting themselves to their 
new homes. 

In Billings, Montana, a Hungarian 
Reformed DP family “adopted” by the 
city’s First Presbyterian Church has made 
the whole congregation DP-minded. In 
spite of a severe housing shortage (even 
Pastor Arthur Adams is having housing 
trouble), the church is making arrange- 
ments to sponsor to least one family. In- 
dividual church members are also planning 
to help with assurances. 

The Billings DP family, architect Eu- 
gene Padanyi-Gulyas, his wife, and three 
daughters, were not sponsored directly by 
the church, but attend it regularly and 
will soon become full-fledged members. 
The church wanted to help the Padanyi- 
Gulyas’s at Christmas time with gifts of 
food and clothing, but when Dr. Adams 
approached Mr. Padanyi-Gulyas, the for- 
mer DP protested and said, “We won’t be 
cold this winter. . . . Won’t you do some- 
thing for those of our friends who are still 
in Germany? They are not free, they have 
nothing and can do nothing for them- 
selves. . . . We are free and that means 
everything.” Dr. Adams said yes, and the 
church responded by sending 300 pounds 
of clothing including overcoats, suits, 
shoes, and woolen dresses to the Padanyi- 
Gulyas’s friends in Germany as a gift 
from the no-longer-displaced family. 

In Redlands, California, the First 
Presbyterian Church is having seven guests 
at its Christmas services—all former dis- 
placed persons of the Orthodox faith 
brought to America by the Redlands 
church. And, as Pastor J. Wendell Beck 
reports, “They all want to attend our 
church and become a part of it.” The 
seven new Redlands residents—housing 
and jobs for the group were procured by 
the church’s DP committee chairman, 
Elder W. E. Silverwood—include a family 
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Stephen Greenleaf, great-great-grand- 
son of founder of Centerville, Iowa, 
Presbyterian Church, says hello to 
Santa. Church celebrates its 100th 
Christmas at services next Sunday. 


of five and two single men. One of the 
men spent ten years at forced labor in 
Siberia and lost his wife, mother, and 
father in a Nazi bombing raid. The other 
may soon have his wife and mother-in-law 
with him. The Redlands church has given 
assurances to bring them to the U.S. 

In Eugene, Oregon, the Central Pres- 
byterian Church has centered its entire 
Christmas observance around the arrival 
of a Lithuanian DP family. 

In preparation for a Christmas pro- 
gram in honor of the new family, the 
senior high Westminster Fellowship made 
a careful study of Christmas customs of 
northeast Germany and the Balkans. 

The junior high Westminster Fellowship 
gathered and with the help of the Women’s 
Association canned forty-five quarts of 
green beans and ninety quarts of peaches. 

The women’s groups held a food and 
fruit shower for the DP family, and the 
housing committee bent its efforts toward 
gathering furniture for the family’s house. 

All the gifts for the family will be pre- 
sented as part of the Christmas observ- 
ance. 

Raising funds for the support of a DP 
family has been a top-priority Christmas 
activity at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Tucumeari, New Mexico. A young 
women’s group in the church has secured 
job and housing assurances for a DP fam- 
ily and is raising money for transportation, 
furniture and other needs until the refu- 
gees are settled in their new home. The 
First Presbyterian Church, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, is also raising funds this 
Christmas to assist in the settlement of a 
DP family. The First Presbyterian Church, 
Castlewood, South Dakota, has just 
sent its assurances for a DP family. Pastor 
Cornelius Wilkins says, “I am sure this 
has been prompted by the Christmas and 
Thanksgiving spirit.” 
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The First Presbyterian Church of Utica, 
New York, held a donation party early in 
December to collect clothing, food, toys, 
bedding, and furniture, for its newly- 
adopted DP family. Two of the first words 
the grandmother in the six-member family 
learned in English were “Thank you,” said 
Director of Religious Education Janet 
Scarborough. 

In Sioux City Presbytery, Iowa, 
fourteen families have been adopted by 
Presbyterian churches, and the presbytery 
is investigating the possibility of securing a 
European pastor for a vacant church. First 
family to arrive this season was the 
Krauklin family, which is sponsored by 
the Vail Presbyterian Church. 

In addition to preparing a new sand- 
stone church building for occupancy short- 
ly after the first of the year, members of 
the Union Presbyterian Church of Powell, 
Wyoming, have been busy preparing 
three farm houses for displaced families. 
The women of the church have donated a 
washing machine, iron, beds, and tables to 
the homes for the new families. 

Another Presbyterian church in the 
West is looking forward to helping a DP 
family. The First Church of Baker, Ore- 
gon, has asked for a master tailor and is 
planning to help him go into business for 
himself. 

In Saranac Lake, New York, the 
First Presbyterian Church took the lead in 
holding a union service of the Methodist, 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian churches in 
the interest of DP’s late this fall. “Already 
one family has been placed and the as- 
surance forms forwarded to New York for 
another,” reports Pastor Alvin Gurley. 

In Ethel, Missouri, a family in the 
Ethel Presbyterian Church of the Macon 





County Larger Parish has applied for a 
DP family. Work is going forward on a 
small new house for the family, and more 
assurances are expected. 


Time of Sharing 


The hearts of many of the nation’s 
lonely, old, sick, and underprivileged will 
be warmer this Christmas Eve. 

For the greatest Christmas celebration 
of all in most churches is the unselfish 
working together for days and weeks of 
men, women, and young people to pre- 
pare gifts for their fellow-men. 

In Madisonville, Kentucky, the 
Main Street Presbyterian Church is rais- 
ing $135 to furnish a room in an orphan- 
age in Buckhorn, Kentucky. The small 
but rapidly-growing western Kentucky 
church is also preparing around twenty 
Christmas baskets of food and clothing for 
nearby needy families. 

Junior choir boys and girls of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Harriman, 
Tennessee, sent hand-made gifts to the 
National Missions station in Morris Fork, 
Kentucky (see cut page 22). For several 
weeks preceding Christmas the children 
met after choir practice each Wednesday 
afternoon to saw, paste, or sew toys for 
the mission station. In addition to the 
toys, clothing was collected and sent. 

At the Castlewood, South Dakota, 
Presbyterian Church, giving at Christmas 
is a tradition. The aged and needy of the 
community are remembered with attrac- 
tive gifts of food. Fruit, vegetables, and 
other gifts are sent to the Community 
Hospital in Clear Lake, the Old People’s 
Home in Estelline, and the Children’s 
Home in Sioux Falls. 





An unrehearsed, child’s conception of the Christmas story is portrayed here by 
the Church Time Children’s Hour group, First Presbyterian Church, Defiance, Ohio. 
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NEWS 


Shoes for the shoe-less was the theme 
of Christmas giving preparations among 
young people in Kokomo, Indiana. 
There, boys and girls from the First Pres- 
byterian Church and the Hillsdale United 
Brethren Church have spent the last few 
weeks collecting over a hundred pairs of 
shoes for Church World Service. 

In Herrin, Illinois, a church Boy 
Scout troop and the adult women’s Bible 
class have combined to collect toys and 
useful gifts of many types for the young- 
sters of the Kemmerer Orphanage, a Pres- 
byterian home in Assumption, Illinois. 
And this year a special Christmas program 
will be conducted by Pastor Erven Lee at 











the Herrin Convalescent Home for Old 
People. 
Each year, the First Presbyterian j 


Church of Great Bend, Kansas (see 
cut page 22), adopts several families. 
Baskets of food, clothing, and toys are 
packed by the deaconesses and delivered 
Christmas Eve by members of the high 
school Westminster Fellowship. In addi- 
tion, gifts are taken and a Christmas pro- 
gram presented at the County Home for 








Wasatch Academy students, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, send gifts to Church World Serv- 
ice. They are, from left, Don Stocks, Queeda Mantle, Bruce McHenry, the Rev- 
erend D. G. Reid, pastor of First Presbyterian Church, and Lorene Hansen. 


church and youth choirs sing carols in the 
halls of the hospitals and the wards of the 








A DP family from Latvia on a farm in 
Richmond, Ohio, will receive gifts from 








the Aged and the State Hospital of Iowa Soldier’s Home Hospital in Marshall- members of the First Presbyterian Church ga 
Larned, Kansas. town. . of Worcester, Massachusetts. In addi- sc 
First Christmas celebration at the First In Austin, Texas, members of the tion, the Worcester church members send av 
Presbyterian Church in Marshalltown, Women’s Association make an annual Christmas boxes to Cranks Creek and en 
Iowa, was a primary department service project of providing gifts for Altenheim, Wooten, Kentucky. pr 
at which the children filled a large Christ- a home for elderly women in Austin. The In Hartford, Connecticut, the young 

mas basket with gifts for the Presbyterian Business Women’s Group “adopts” a needy married couples and the women of the foi 
hospital in Embudo, New Mexico. During family each Christmas and supplies it with First Presbyterian Church prepare pack- at 
the week before Christmas, both the food and gifts. ages for state hospital patients in Mid- is 
dletown and Norwich and the Blind Home tor 

in Hartford, and the men sponsor a Christ- | a 

mas party for children at the church. Mrs | of 

Harold F. House, a First Church member, | Pls 

collects money from “Pig Banks” of other me 

members during the holiday season and of 

sends it to the American Leprosy Mission. ure 

Women of the First Presbyterian by 

Church in Cortland, New York, send are 

clothing, toys, and Christmas gifts to a the 

mission school in the Ozarks. They also she 

send magazines and books to lumber aw: 

camps in the Adirondacks. bac 

Presbyterian church members in Minot, Tus 

North Dakota, designate the offering q 

from the church school Christmas pro- the 

gram for a church mission project. “Since she 

most of our local needs are taken care of | Pro 

by community agencies, we feel we should | Win 
designate our gifts for a mission station.” use 
And in Maryland, the Business and cov 
Professional Women’s Circle of the Ha- stl 
gerstown Presbyterian Church holds a | Noi 
Christmas party at the Fahrney Memorial she] 
Home. lool 
An eighty-two-year-old elder emeritus | Pres 
To DP’s in Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Padanyi-Gulyas and their three daughters (about who has been ill was helped by members of —_ 
the tree and to the right), with members of the Couples Club, examine gifts from the First Presbyterian Church, Billings, pall 
First Church, Billings, Montana, to be sent to their friends in Germany. The Padanyi- Montana. A large box of gifts and food ‘yp 
Gulyas family is sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Rogers of Billings (left). WS given him recently. — 
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Figures on lawn of Austin Avenue Presbyterian Church appear in different 


positions every three days to show 


Nativity Retold 


The little crowds of pedestrians that 
gather sporadically to look at Nativity 
scenes on church lawns this week can’t 


avoid carrying away some of the rever- 
ence inspired by these homemade inter- 
pretations of the Christmas story. 

The people of Brownwood, Texas, 
for instance, think that the manger scene 
at the Austin Avenue Presbyterian Church 
is one of the most impressive sights in 
town. For the past two years the creche 
has won first place in the city’s Chamber 
of Commerce contest for Christmas dis- 
plays. And there’s no doubt that the scene 
merits the honor, so alive is its portrayal 
of the Christmas story. The life-like fig- 
ures are moved every three days so that 
by Christmas Eve the shepherds and lambs 
are inside the Nativity shed worshipping 
the baby King. Then after Christmas, the 
Shepherds are moved gradually farther 
away until by New Year’s Day they are 
back in their original positions outside the 
rustic shed. 

The figures—down to the feathers on 
the angel wings (crepe paper) and the 
shepherd’s crook (sunflower stalk)—are 
products of the creative mind of Mrs. Ed- 
win W. Norton, wife of the pastor. She 
used her two older children as models, 
covering them with a stockinet foundation 
stiffened with gummed tape. When Mrs. 
Norton was finished, the Holy Family, the 
shepherds, and the angel had skin that 
looked like skin and features that ex- 
pressed admirably the sanctity of the oc- 
casion (see cut above). The crude shed 
in which the scene is set is made of old 
cypress lumber. Every evening floodlights 
are played on the scene, and Christmas 
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sequence of 


events in Christmas story. 


carols ring out through a loudspeaker. 

In other parts of the country, too, 
church people think that a creche is a 
good interpreter of the Scriptures. There's 
First Presbyterian Church in Tueum- 
cari, New Mexico, where the Nativity 
scene gets much recognition because the 
church is centrally located. At night flood 
lights and candles emphasize the shadows 
that fall from the worshipping figures. 
The scene is made still more solemn by 
amplified recorded carols. 

In Fort Smith, Arkansas, Central 





aid 








Presbyterian Church not only has a Na- 
tivity scene on the church lawn, but a 
puppet show brings an even more vivid 
interpretation to the children of the 
church school. In charge of the show are 
Miss Rosemary Farnsworth and Miss 
Ethelyn Cathey, daughter of Pastor 
Charles Cathey. 


The Savinos Celebrate 


One of the Presbyterian Church’s most 
tireless workers is a woman who became 
known to millions of Americans recently 
through an award and a story in Readers 
Digest magazine. Here is William F. Mc- 
Dermott’s report on Mrs. Dominic Savino, 
her family, and what they are doing for 
Christmas. —THE EDITORS 


HE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT runs the year 
"Wesuad in a humble little flat at 1341 
West Erie Street, in the heart of Chicago's 
densely populated West Side “melting 
pot’—but the real Yule festivities begin 
early in December. Here lives a devout 
Italian-American Presbyterian family, 
made famous recently because a member 
of it was officially named the city’s 
“Mother of the Year.” All are loyal and 
devoted workers, either as staff members 
or as volunteers, of Erie Neighborhood 
House and Erie Chapel Presbyterian 
Church, an outstanding settlement in Chi- 
cago that successfully combines social 
service and religious programs. 

A look-in at the kindergarten room of 





Chicago’s “Mother of the Year,” Mrs. Dominic Savino, works with her chil- 
dren—(l, to r.) Celia, Mike, Joe, Lucy, and Mr. Savino—in the Erie Neighborhood 


House. Here the Savinos build a dollhouse and repair toys for needy children. 
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Erie Neighborhood House as the holiday 
season began revealed all six of the Savino 
household — Dominic, father; Maria, 
“Mother of the Year”; Lucy and Celia, 
daughters; and Joe and Mike, sons—busy 
repairing toys, building a doll house, and 
decorating a Christmas tree for the chil- 
dren of the tenements round about. Celia 
is kindergarten teacher and Joe is the en- 
gineer at Erie House. 

“What are you folks doing for each 
other this Christmas?” Mrs. Savino was 
asked. 

“Just giving each other little presents,” 
said the “Mother of the Year.” “You 
know, we don’t make much of Christmas 
for ourselves. Since we found Jesus here 
in Erie Chapel, we have Christmas 
through the year at home and wherever we 
go. But when Christmas by the calendar 
comes around, we try to make it as real 
to as many others as we can.” 

The decoration and dedication of 
Erie House’s sixteen Christmas trees 
started the season for the Savinos, and 
marked the beginning of an _ intensive 
series of Christmas events. The originality 
and devotion of Miss Florence Towne, 
head resident of Erie Neighborhood 
House, are responsible for the programs 
designed to reach many who otherwise 
would be without Christmas remembrance. 

You may have heard of “secret pals,” a 
juvenile contagion that has swept the 
country. The Neighborhood House has a 
group of zealous hard-toiling women, in- 
cluding Mrs. Savino, who call themselves 





“Cheery Erie Workers.” They battle 
against corruption and help to improve 
tenement homes and to clean up garbage- 
ridden alleys. This Christmas they are 
putting on a “secret pal” party. 

Each one of the women, knowing per-. 
sonally the meaning of poverty and lone- 
liness, will bring to a rousing Christmas 
party a “secret pal”—some woman hidden 
away, forgotten, maybe penniless and de- 
pressed. There she will find the spirit of 
Christmas, warm-hearted friends, gifts of 
clothing, fruit and candy, and maybe a 
little luxury. Then all will gather about a 
tree and sing carols and have prayer. 

Mother Savino and Miss Florence 
will be busy, too, with the Christmas par- 
ties for the 300 mothers—about twenty 
nationalities represented—in the five 
Mothers’ Clubs enrolled at Erie Neighbor- 
hood House. 

Celia and Lucy Savino—Lucy is a pri- 
vate secretary in a magazine publishing 
office in Chicago—started early in Decem- 
ber with other girls in the huge task of 
dressing dolls and preparing other gifts 
for girls’ club members. Joe and Mike— 
the latter has a newspaper distribution 
agency—are busy with a gang collecting 
and fixing toys, games, flashlights, and 
the like for the younger boys of the settle- 
ment. 

All the family take.turns in conduct- 
ing battalions of settlement children dur- 
ing the Yule season to the far reaches of 
Chicago and suburbs for parties and bene- 
fits that many of the 120 churches of Chi- 
cago Presbytery hold in their honor. Many 
churches and groups of other denomina- 
tions likewise entertain Erie members. 
Celia belongs to a Friendship Circle, whose 
particular hobby is to bring Christmas joy 








Gifts for Kentucky. Church school youngsters of First Presbyterian Church, Harri- 
man, Tennessee, send packages to National Missions station in Morris Fork. 
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to polio victims and other handicapped 
girls in various parts of the city. 

But Erie children and youth go out not 
only to receive, but also to give. Groups 
visit Chinese and Negro Christian centers 
in Chicago’s blighted areas and share their 
Christmas delights with the needy young- 
sters there. Then on Christmas Eve, a 
number of the fine young men and young 
women of Erie join in the distribution of 
fifty food baskets to the neediest back- 
tenement families in the vast district. 

The climax of the whole season comes 
just before midnight of Christmas Eve, 
when the beautiful chapel seating 300 is 
packed with worshippers from almost 
every part of the world. All differences are 
forgotten as the voices of the humble, 
grateful people fervently sing, “Joy to the 
World, the Lord is Come.” 


The Men Take Over 


Men are usually in the background 
during the three busy weeks before Christ- 
mas. Wives, mothers, sisters, and daugh- 
ters are scurrying around decorating the 
church, fixing costumes and robes for 
pageants and choir services, and attending 
circle, society, and club meetings. The 
children are practicing carols, rehearsing 
for Nativity plays, and collecting packages 
for kids who are not as fortunate as they. 

But every now and then the men turn 
the tables on their families. In at least 
two churches, the men are doing just as 
much, if not more than the women and 
children. 

In McAlester, Oklahoma, members 
of the First Presbyterian Church, led by 
four teams of laymen, have been helping 
out pastorless Presbyterian churches near 











Cards for India—compliments of kids 
from First Church, Great Bend, Kansas. 
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Church school children of McAlester, 
Oklahoma, make plaster-of-paris figures 


for church creche and ill children. 
McAlester in the five weeks before Christ- 
mas. The laymen have been conducting 
evening services in the southern Oklahoma 
towns of Hartshorne, Haileyville, Kiowa, 
Stringtown, and Atoka. Pastor Lawrence 
Johnson of McAlester says of the project, 
“The appreciation of the people of the 
churches . . . and the inspiration received 
by the large number from the McAlester 
church who accompany the leaders, have 
made this . . . an important part of the 
church’s preparation for Christmas.” The 
McAlester men are also taking part in the 
church’s traditional Nativity pageant, pre- 
sented this year for the eighth time. 

In Emmett, Idaho, the men of the 
First Presbyterian Church are taking com- 
plete charge of the Christmas pageant. All 
the players in the pageant will be men 
with the exception of Miss Carol Garfield, 
who will play Mary. Pastor E. E. Dagley 
says of the men’s role in Christmas plans 
this year, “We were greatly pleased when 
only one out of twenty-eight men asked 
to participate said ‘no.’” The Christmas 
play, complete with carols and other 
Christmas music sung by a men’s chorus, 
will be presented December 23. 


New Members, New and Old 


Many families, reunited for Christmas, 
will attend special family services this 
year in their respective churches. In some 
cases, Christmas programs will be supple- 
mented with baptism and Communion 
rites. 

The Christmas Day worship service will 
be a very special event for the Reverend 
T. Floyd Burkholder, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Alpena, Michigan, 
for he will baptize his infant grandson. 
Adult baptism and reception of new mem- 
bers will be held the night before at the 
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Christmas Eve late service. The mem- 
bers will receive Communion by candle- 
light. 

A family party will highlight the Christ- 
mas activities at First Presbyterian 
Church, Burley, Idaho. Instead of hav- 
ing a musical, a pageant, or church school 
exercises, this year it was decided to com- 
bine all the departments and emphasize 
the unity of the church body. The church 
school basement will be decorated like a 
home, and parents will watch their chil- 
dren in a tableaux, while children will 
listen to adults read Scriptures and stories. 
There will be music by the adult and chil- 
dren’s choirs, and everyone will sing carols. 

At Cortland, New York, there will 
be no church school on Christmas Sunday, 
but all church school members are ex- 
pected to attend church with their parents. 
At this service, new members will be re- 
ceived, and children will be baptized. 

New members will be received also in 
First Presbyterian Church, Weston, West 
Virginia, on Christmas morning. 


The Carollers 


Traditional in American Protestant 
churches this month are the bands of 
youthful carollers who will be making the 
air ring with music for people who can’t 
get out to regular church services. 

In Willmar, Minnesota, the senior 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
presented a Christmas concert recently for 
over 500 patients and attendants at the 
State Mental Hospital in Willmar, as part 
of a state-wide program launched by Gov- 
ernor Luther Youngdahl for greater con- 
sideration of mental patients. In addition, 
the choir presented a program for the 
Bethesda Old People’s Home on the out- 
skirts of Willmar. 

In Cheyenne, Wyoming, the junior 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
sang for patients in a nearby veterans’ 
hospital. Many young people from the 
choir go carolling on Christmas Eve, visit- 
ing all the homes of shut-in members of 
the church and the old people’s home and 
city hospital. After their carolling they 
return to the church where refreshments 
are served and where they later take part 
in the candlelight service. 

At the Saranac Lake Presbyterian 
Church in New York, carolling for hos- 
pital patients and shut-ins has grown into 
a major project. 

For the last twelve years Pastor Alvin 
Gurley has borrowed a truck from a local 
merchant and taken fifty or so young peo- 
ple from both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches in the town to carol in 
the local hospital and sanatoriums. “We 
usually complete six stops in four hours,” 
he says. “When possible we go into the 
building. Otherwise we use flashlights to 
see our books and sing from the truck. 

. Smaller groups go into the homes of 
shut-ins. These services do a lot to spread 





the Christmas spirit in the town.” 
In Centerville, Iowa, the 


youth 
groups of the First Presbyterian Church 


sing carols throughout the community 
after an annual Christmas Eve gathering. 

In Marquette, Michigan, the West- 
minster Fellowship of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church sings carols for shut-ins and 
for the children at Northern Michigan 
Children’s Clinic. Westminster Fellowship 
members at the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Fort Smith, Arkansas, also 
visit shut-ins to sing their Christmas 
greetings. 


Christmas for Judy 


Next Sunday will be a big day for the 
300-plus members of a church nestled in 
the hills of southern Oregon. Judy Brain- 
erd will celebrate her first Christmas. 

Judy, born September 14, is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Brainerd. 
Her grandparents, the Phil Brainerds and 
the R. E. Talbots, have been long-time 
members of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Grants Pass, Oregon. For 
years, the Brainerds and the Talbots have 
sung in the Bethany choir. As their fam- 
ilies grew up, pretty black-eyed Marjorie 
Talbot became soprano soloist with the 
choir and tall, blonde Gordon Brainerd, 
one of the mainstays in the bass section. 

Marjorie and Gordon were married in 
1941. The whole church was pretty ex- 
cited about the romance. Eight months 


later Gordon entered World War II. 

For four long and weary years, Gordon 
served in the Army Signal Corps, at first 
in the U.S., then in Africa and Italy. He 
returned to Marjorie and Grants Pass in 
1945. Gordon and Marjorie sang in the 





Judy Brainerd gets ready for Christmas. 
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choir again; they built a new house. And 
then, this year came Judy. 

Judy has been quick to follow family 
tradition. Fresh and spritely in her pink 
and blue basket, she rests quietly during 
church services these early winter days 
on the floor in the choir loft—the third 
generation to be in Bethany’s choir every 
Sunday. 

But Christmas will de different. Judy 
will go downstairs to be welcomed into 
the church of her family. Judy’s baptism 
next Sunday will be a big day at Bethany. 


Christmas in Candlelight 


Because Christmas falls on a Sunday 
this year, many church-goers will spend 
more time in pews than they usually do 
at Christmastime. They will, in many 
cases, attend solemn midnight candlelight 
services on Christmas Eve and return to 
church the next morning for regular Sun- 
day services. 

The most popular Christmas church 
service is the midnight candlelight service. 
Many churches report that their sanctu- 
aries are filled long before the program is 
scheduled to begin. In one of the oldest 
Protestant churches in the Midwest, Chil- 
licothe, Ohio’s First Presbyterian, the 
more than 1,200 persons who annually 
attend the midnight service participate in 
a very impressive ceremony. Blue spruce 
trees, twenty feet high, stand on either 
side of the pulpit. The doors, windows, 
and wainscoting are festooned with south- 
ern smilax, and one hundred poinsettia 
blooms adorn the altar table. Red wax 
candles will burn during the service. Two 
choirs will provide music. At midnight, 
when the great bell rings from its 142-foot 
stone steeple, the congregation rises and 
sings Joy to the World 

Another equally popular candlelight as- 
sembly is that held in the first Presby- 
terian Church, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
While more than 1,100 worshippers are 
expected to attend the service, many more 
will attend it indirectly because the serv- 
ice is broadcast to many isolated ranch 
families who are unable to travel the long 
distance into Cheyenne. 

At Marquette, Michigan, the First 
Presbyterian Church Christmas Eve serv- 
ice will be especially significant this year 
because it’s the first time that the north- 
ern Michigan church has held one. The 
service will be simple with a Christmas 
message and congregational singing of 
carols. 

The candlelight service in First Pres- 
byterian Church, Great Bend, Kansas, 
has become a tradition in the community. 
So no one will be surprised this year if 
the sanctuary is filled an hour before the 
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program starts, as is usually the case. 

Because the churches of little Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, are planning to observe 
Christmas on a community-wide basis, the 
First Presbyterian Church was in a quan- 
dary as to how it should plan its own ob- 
servance, especially since Christmas is on 
a Sunday. Finally it came to a solution. 
The Christmas Eve candlelight service, 
the church school celebration, and the 
Sunday morning worship will all be com- 
bined. 

The Christmas story was dramatized 
in Palestine, Illinois, last Sunday in 
First Presbyterian Church’s annual can- 
dlelight vesper service. But for many 
there was a note of sadness in the pro- 
gram—those who remembered the reader 
in last year’s pageant, a young mother 
who died recently of polio. 

Three youth choirs sang the Christmas 
story in First Presbyterian Church, Minot, 
North Dakota, last Sunday. The junior 
high singers were proud of their new 
robes, which they and their mothers made. 
On Christmas Eve, the Minot church 
will hold a late musical service, which 
will be broadcast. 


Double Christmas 


Christmas will come twice to many 
young people throughout the country this 
year. 

They are the students away from home 
at colleges and boarding schools, such as 
Wasatch Academy in Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, one of the largest Presbyterian 
National Missions schools in the country. 
For Wasatch students, Christmas is cele- 
brated in mid-December at school and on 


December 25 in their own hometowns. 

At the Academy, Christmas observances 
started with the decoration of the school 
dormitories, holiday parties, chapel serv- 
ices devoted to Christmas themes, and 
preparation of gifts for overseas ship- 
ments. The Westminster Fellowship spon- 
sored a White Christmas party to collect 
gifts of used clothing for Church World 
Service, and the primary department of 
the church school sent packages to Chris- 
tians in Japan. 

Big Christmas celebration came the 
night before vacation, when the traditional 
Christmas dinner was served. Feature of 
the dinner was eighteen Christmas pud- 
dings decorated with blazing Fourth of 





More news of the Christmas sea- 
son will appear in the January 7 


issue. 











July sparklers and carried around the din- 
ing room by senior boys to the tune of 
Jingle Bells. Following the dinner was a 
party around the tree in the auditorium, 
a reading of Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
and a closing devotional service. 

In other places, students are welcomed 
by their own home churches. The First 
Presbyterian Church of Centerville, 
Iowa, has made a tradition of asking col- 
lege young people home for the holiday 
season to assist in the worship service on 
the Sunday morning after Christmas. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Utiea, 
New York, annually holds a Christmas 
homecoming reception in honor of its col- 
lege students. 











sent in. 





such as yourself. 
The extent of next year’s 











Fo 7 1\ ASV 
* 3t is Christmas all “7” 
©Obover the World: 


The song of the angels is being echoed in 
every land—and yet there are many who 
have not heard it—even in our own land. 
How fast the gospel travels depends on the 
missionaries and pastors, but it is the 
laymen who must sustain the Christian 
workers with prayers and with funds. 
Our world-wide Presbyterian program 
can go forward only as contributions are 
Therefore the growth of the 
Kingdom of God depends on individuals— 


rogram is measured by this year’s gifts. 
Any funds sent in from the Churches to the Central Receiving Agency 
postmarked before midnight January 10th, 1950 will be counted in on the 
1949 Benevolence Budget. Better hurry up! 


GENERAL COUNCIL, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A. 
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“Here is your gift,” and I pushed the box in front of him. He didn’t understand that he, too, might have a gift. 


Miracle by Flashlight 


By 
BROWNIE BERNICE BROWN 


Bip SAY you can’t buy happiness with 
money, but a sixty-nine-cent Christ- 
mas gift made all the difference to a little 
Polish boy in Europe. 

Shortly after the last war, I went to 
an UNRRA camp along the Rhine to 
make arrangements for a Christmas party 
which our WAC contingent wanted to give 
for the children housed there. They were 
all youngsters orphaned of their parents 
at Dachau. 

The boy was sitting on the steps, and 
I almost stumbled over him in my hurry. 

“Excuse me,” I said and smiled. The 
boy looked up, but he did not speak. Feel- 
ing somewhat rebuffed, I stepped around 
him and went on inside the building. 


Arr COMPLETING PLANS with the UN- 
RRA lady in charge, I went with her on 
a tour of nursery and play rooms to meet 
the children. Then, as I prepared to go, 
she handed me a sheet of paper. 

“Here are the children’s names,” she 
said. “Why not let the girls draw them 
and each adopt a child for the party?” 

“Fine,” I said. “Perhaps we could bring 
each of them a gift.” 

The lady smiled. “They would like that 
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very much. I don’t think many of them 
have ever had one.” 

As an after thought she added, “Per- 
haps, since you have met them, you would 
like to choose your child now.” 

My eyes roved over the children in the 
room, but my heart went back to the 
little boy on the steps. 

I described him. “He’s the one I want,” 
I said. 

“He is the one I was telling you about,” 
said my hostess, “the one who saw his 
father shot and who hid under the table 
when they came to drag his mother off 
to the ovens.” 

I nodded, but not in comprehension. 
No one who grew up in the secure strong- 
hold of a Western ranch could possibly 
comprehend. I could only brush it off as 
a recital of a bad nightmare, which I 
preferred to believe had not happened to 
anyone ever, and least of all to the solemn 
little boy on the steps. 

As I left, he was still sitting there on 
the steps. He regarded me with neither 
friendliness nor hostility. In his eyes was 
only the primitive alertness of one of the 
wild creatures on my father’s ranch. 

Back at the barracks, the names were 
distributed, and things began to whir. The 
local PX was practically stripped. The 
trouble was that with all its lush remem- 
brances of civilian life, there was nothing 


which would make gifts for the children. 

How we remembered and coveted the 
countless fascinating gadgets to be found 
in the toy department of a dime store 
back home. What we wouldn’t have given 
for a top, a sack of marbles, or a few 
dozen cuddly rag dolls! 

Many an army sock was stuffed to bear 
the semblance of a doll, and features were 
inked on its ribbed exterior. 

But gifts for the boys were not only a 
problem—they were almost an impossi- 
bility. 


I WALKED through every inch of the local 
PX, groaning audibly at the useless sup- 
plies of perfume, soap, and Swiss scarves. 
Finally, I settled on the only possibility, 
a horribly ugly khaki-colored flashlight, 
priced at sixty-nine cents. I wrapped it in 
a shoe box, tied it with string and reluc- 
tantly took it to the party. 

No party, whether staged at swank cafe 
or lush resort, with money, prestige, or 
clever mind, will ever impress me like 
that simple affair given with the proceeds 
of the human heart. 

At gift time, I took my shoe box and 
moved over by my little boy. If he noted 
my coming, he gave no sign. He con- 
tinued to stare unsmilingly, apparently 
completely unaffected by the delighted 
squeals of neighboring children. 
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Interpreting the Christmas Story 


From all over the Church: Ques- 
tion: Is it necessary to believe in the 
Virgin Birth to be a Christian? 


Answer: This question is loaded with 
dynamite. No answer will satisfy the ex- 
tremists on either side. Verbal brick- 
bats usually start flying as soon as this 
subject is mentioned. My task is not to 
deal with the bats, but with the facts. 
Let us look at the Scriptural evidence. 

Only Matthew and Luke mention the 
Virgin Birth. John may allude to it in 
1:13 and 8:41. Papias (c. 120 A.D.) wrote: 
“Mark, the interpreter of Peter, having 
written the things Peter used to preach, 
delivered them unto us.” If Mark cor- 
rectly reported Peter’s preaching, and 
Papias adds that he took care to omit 
nothing, then Peter did not mention the 
Virgin Birth. Turning to the sermons in 
the Acts, we find that none of the Apostles 
is reported as referring to the Virgin 
Birth; neither do the Pauline or Catholic 
Epistles. All these writings, however, are 
saturated with the death and Resurrection 
of Jesus. It is quite possible that both 
Peter and Paul may have made a good 
many converts who had never even heard 
of the Virgin Birth. 

Some devout people whom I know con- 
sider themselves Christian although they 
do not regard the Virgin Birth as essential 
to their faith. If they are not Christians, 
they are good imitations. This raises an- 
other question: is it necessary that every 
article of one’s faith be held correctly be- 
fore one is a Christian? If so, how many 
Christians do you know? For a thousand 
years the Church lost the meaning of the 
Christian doctrine of love, which appears 
on almost every page of the New Testa- 
ment. Were there no Christians in that 
thousand years? 

Paul’s statement of the content of a 
Christian confession is: “If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved” (Romans 10:9). 


Question: Is it possible to believe in 
the Virgin Birth in a scientific age? 


Answer: Yes. It is even possible to be 
a great scientist and believe in the Virgin 
Birth, as many scientists have and do. 
The attack on the Virgin Birth originated 
among the philosophers, rather than the 
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scientists. It took something like this 
form: Since only Matthew and Luke men- 
tion the Virgin Birth, the other New Tes- 
tamert writers either did not know of it, 
or did not believe in it. This sort of 
argument is known as the “argument from 
silence” and is not worth much. There is 
no logical place in the other two Gospels 
for a story of the Virgin Birth. They 
could have made a place for it if they had 
regarded it as important for their partic- 
ular purposes, but their silence does not 
necessarily imply that they did not know 
of it, or believe in it. Merely the fact that 
only two Gospel writers mention a matter 
does not lay that statement open to sus- 
picion. A large percentage of the Gospel 
material is mentioned by only two Gospels, 
or even one. The parable of the seed 
growing secretly occurs only in Mark 4: 
26-29. That fact has never raised serious 
questions about its being a genuine parable 
of Jesus, for the simple reason that there 
are no philosophical prejudgments which 
make it desirable to get rid of it. 


Tax Virctn BrrtH has been rejected as 
a “biological miracle.” Certain theologians, 
rather than scientists, have been leaders in 
this movement. The “scientific” attack 
upon Christianity, made in the nineteenth 
century, was based upon a science which 
is no longer accepted by the scientists. 
For example, the atoms were supposed to 
be something like round balls that fitted 
together to make up the material universe. 
Every oxygen atom was supposed to be 
alike, and to have an atomic weight of 
sixteen. Now it is known that these are 
not all alike, that some have an atomic 
weight of eighteen. It is this difference 
that makes some atoms radio-active. This 
knowledge made production of the atomic 
bomb possible. 

No man knows enough about the laws 
of the universe to say that a virgin birth 
is impossible. In fact, a good biologist 
once told me that it would not be “much 
of a miracle.” The Incarnation, as the 
New Testament understands it, is a vastly 
greater miracle than a virgin birth. The 
German professor’s dictum, “Miracles 
don’t happen,” still intimidates some peo- 
ple. Miracles are not breaches of law; 
they are the result of laws not yet under- 
stood. 

Personally, I believe in the authority 
of Scripture; hence, I believe in the Vir- 
gin Birth. 


Question: Is belief that Jesus was an 
incarnation of God, by virtue of the Holy 
Spirit, the same as believing in His Deity? 


Answer: This depends upon what you 
mean by incarnation. In the nineteenth 
century, a doctrine of incarnation was 
taught which runs something like this: 
Jesus, a good man, by his devotion to the 
will of God, gradually became divine. All 
Christians were supposed, to some degree, 
to incarnate God. Jesus was simply a 
more perfect example than others. 

It is true that every Christian should 
embody the Spirit of God, but this is not 
an incarnation in the New Testament 
sense. To use the word incarnation in this 
way produces inevitable confusion. 


Tas MODERN THEORY of the Incarnation 
is the exact reverse of the New Testament 
doctrine. It is an apotheosis making a man 
God, not an Incarnation. The Incarnation 
of Jesus was not the exaltation of a man 
to Deity. The New Testament teaches 
that He was Divine before His Incarna- 
tion: the Word, which had existed before 
creation, became flesh (John I:1-3, 14): 
One, who existed from the beginning in the 
“form of God,” took upon Himself the 
“form of a servant” (Philippians 2:5-9). 
The Greek word form, morphe, does 
not refer to shape, but to essential real- 
ity; that is, Jesus was really God, before 
He became man. 

The New Testament never speaks of 
Jesus’s being “filled with the Holy Spirit,” 
as it does of John the Baptist, Simeon, 
Peter, and others. Jesus “sends” or “gives” 
the Spirit, but is never “filled with” the 
Spirit. 

Believing in Jesus’s Deity is belief in 
His eternal nature; belief in His Incarna- 
tion is belief in the method by which He 
assumed human nature. The New Testa- 
ment teaches both His Deity and His 
Incarnation. 


Question: What exactly, according to 
the Greek, did the angels say to the shep- 
herds? Some translations read, “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men”; others read, 
“Peace among men of good will.” 


Answer: This whole question hinges 
on one letter, “s.” It is a question of 
whether Luke wrote eudokia or eudokias. 
The first is the text followed by the 
Authorized Version; the second is followed 
by the American Revised Version, the 
Revised Standard Version, etc. Unques- 
tionably, “Peace among men of good will” 
is correct. All the better Greek manu- 
scripts have it, as does also the Old Latin 
translation (c. 150 A.D.), and the Latin 
Vulgate (383 A.D.). The earliest trace of 
the other reading appears in the Old Syriac 
translation (c. 170 A.D.). It reads “peace 
in earth and favor to the sons of men.” 
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EXPLAIN PLEASE 


This incorrect reading seems to have 
originated in the second century. By the 
eighth century, it had made a general 
invasion into the Greek manuscripts. 

The King James translators had no 
early manuscripts. Their version is based 
chiefly on one from the twelfth century. 
What difference do these translations 
make? The King James version makes a 
blanket promise of peace on earth and 
good will toward men, without any con- 
tingent requirement upon man. The cor- 
rect text promises peace only to men of 
good will, men in whom God is well- 
pleased. There will never be peace on 
earth until men of “good will” control it. 


Question: What do we know about the 
three wise men? How much of tradition 
has gathered around them? 


Answer: In the first place, it is tradi- 
tion that there were three of them. This 
number is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
they are said to have brought three kinds 
of gifts: gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
Tradition-making has played still further 
with them, making them kings and assign- 
ing them names: Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar, adding that the Empress Helena 
had their bodies brought to Constantino- 
ple, whence they were taken to Milan, 
and thence to Cologne. Tradition has 
added much more. There seems to be no 
end to tradition-making. 

All that we know of the wise men is 
told in Matthew 2:1-12. They were Magi, 
probably from Persia, astrologers, and 
Zoroastrians. The Persians had acquired 
certain religious ideas from the Jews; 
among others, the expectation of some sort 
of Messiah, whose appearance would be 
associated with a star (Numbers 24:17). 
The Jews expected a star as the sign of 
the Messiah, according to the Gemara. It 
was this expectation which led the false- 
messiah, Bar-Cochba, Son of the Star 
(130-135 A.D.), to assume that name. 

The magi were men of deep religious 
interest and high moral sense. Having fol- 
lowed the star, they refused to betray the 
Messiah to Herod. They worshipped him, 
and returned to their own country. 


A Christmas Prayer 

E THANK THEE, O Gop, for the re- 

turn of the wondrous spell of this 
Christmas season that brings its own sweet 
joy into our jaded and troubled hearts. 
Forbid it, Lord, that we should celebrate 
without understanding what we celebrate, 
or, like our counterparts so long ago, fail 
to see the star or to hear the song of 
glorious promise. .. . 

May we not spend Christmas, but keep 
it, that we may be kept in its hope, 
through Him who emptied Himself in 
coming to us that we might be filled with 
peace and joy in returning to God. 

—PeETER MARSHALL 
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CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 
(Continued from Page 3) 


material matters as Christmas seems to 
be at home in the U.S.A. 

For the Evangelical Christians of Iran 
December 25 is a big day. It is a day 
which revolves around the church for 
these Iranian Christians . . . with an early 
Communion Service . . . followed by a big 
Christmas service, a huge church dinner 

. and in the afternoon a special Christ- 
mas play by the young people. The eve- 
ning is devoted to Christmas carols sung at 
the homes of shut-ins and elderly friends 
of the church. .. . Because of the observ- 
ance of St. Nicholas Day . . . we have 
found much less siress placed upon Santa 
Claus on December 25... . 

Christmas is not over in Iran until 
January 6, however. It is then that the 
Christians of the ancient Armenian Church 
observe Christmas. On that day the beau- 
tiful Armenian Church in Teheran, just 
north of our mission compound, is packed 
with people who come to commemorate 
the Birth of the Savior. Their service is 
colorful and filled with the ancient liturgy 
of the Gregorian tradition. 

According to tradition the three wise 
men, who journeyed to see the newborn 
Babe in Bethlehem, came from ancient 
Persia. What could be more appropriate, 
therefore, than to take from December 6 
to January 6 to observe Christmas in 
modern Iran? —Cwar.tes R. Hvac 


Albor: Foundation 
Teheran, lran 


In Korea Christmas 

Centers in the Church 

« Christmas to Korean Christians means 
carol singing by the young folks in the 
early hours before dawn, usually ending 
at some home where breakfast is served. 
Sometimes three or four different groups 
come to our missionary compound, one 
after another. They try to reach all their 
church members, if possible. In these 
days they may be able to get a truck for 
some trips, but usually all the travel is 
done on foot. 

Then Christmas time means programs 
and plays, in crowded churches, often ad- 
mission having to be by ticket to insure 
any of the church people getting in at all. 
It is the one time of year that non-Chris- 
tians like to go; they know there will be a 
“sight-see.” The plays are various Bible 
Stories that Koreans are so clever in act- 
ing out, given in addition to the Christ- 
mas part of the program. ... 

On Christmas Day there is always a 
worship service, and in most country 
churches this is followed by a meal to- 
gether of Korean duk, steamed rice-flour 
cake. This is also distributed to poor peo- 
ple in the neighborhood, taken to orphan- 
ages and old people’s homes. Duk or other 
food prepared by some city church is sent 
to those in prison. .. —JEAN DELMARTER 

Seoul, Korea 
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Singing and Preaching 

For Guatemalan Indians 

« Christmas with the Mam Indians of 
western Guatemala is celebrated by our 
mission at several different places. .. . In 
the lush valley of Provincia Chiquita, 
oranges, coffee, and poinsettias provide 
the setting of the celebration of thanks- 
giving for the coming of the Christ child. 
A small orange tree carries the adorn- 
ments. 

At the Indian town of Suj . . . a troop 
of boys and girls who have hiked over the 
continental divide from Ostuncalco enlarge 
the program, witnessing in song and word 
to the joy of Christ in their lives. 

The chapel at Varsovia is gay with an 
arch framing the platform. Woven into 
the spruce are chains of yellow crab ap- 








tissue paper packets of candy for the chil- 
dren who have taken part in a candle 
lighting service. ... 

A frame of spruce branches around the 


chapel doors advertises a big time at 
Monrovia. Every bit of space on the pine- 
needle-covered floor is filled with women 
and children wearing bright red waists 
and blue wrap-around skirts. Two gaso- 
line lanterns light up their smiling brown 
faces as they praise God for his gift. 
Oranges, a luxury, are the congregation’s 
gift to all present... . 

The celebration at Cajola becomes an 
out and out evangelistic service. A guest 
preacher the next night in the Ostuncalco 
chapel carries forward the enthusiasm. 
Confessions of faith are heard. Tired and 
happy the Indians return to their homes. 
. . . Another Christmas is over, the first 
for some Mams who have found the Christ 
of Bethlehem and given him room in their 
hearts. 

—H. DupLey AND Dorotny M. Peck 
Ostuncalco, Guatemala, C. A. 


A Simple Ceremony in Africa 
« Christmas at Ibong, in French Came- 
roun, West Africa, is not an elaborate af- 


fair. . . . But it represents something of 
what happens in over sixteen hundred vil- 
lages of this land. A few weeks before 
Christmas the evangelist gathers the chil- 
dren together to teach them Christmas 
carols and Bible verses of the birth of 
Christ. There may be a dramatization of 
some part of the Christmas story to be 
prepared. This will be presented in a 
Christmas Eve program, with a short mes- 
sage. At the older stations this program 
may be more involved, with choirs and 
perhaps longer dramatizations. 

On Christmas Day there will be a regu- 
lar full-length service, with some of the 
Bible recitations repeated. Some of the 
women will come with moss in their hair 
as a sign of joy in the birth of the Savior. 
The church will be nicely decorated with 
palm branches and moss, and the mission- 
ary will have a manger scene on display. 
For the rest of the day there will be much 
visitation and general gaiety. . . . With 
simple ceremony the Savior will be wor- 
shipped, thanks given for the Word made 
flesh... . 

—RosertT N. PEIRCE 


Ibong, Ndikinimeki 
French Cameroun, West Africa 


Sports and Games in Thailand 


« In Thailand the Christmas season lasts 
for more than a month. By common con- 
sent the time from December 23 to 25 
belongs to the Prae City Church, School 
and Hospital. First is the school Christ- 
mas with a program provided by teachers 
and pupils. There is always a tree—not 
the evergreen, spruce, or pine—but gen- 
erally the tamarin, a very beautiful tree 
when loaded with gifts and decorations. 

There is a generous exchange of 
gifts, Christians and non-Christians alike 
touched by the spirit of giving. An eve- 
ning program Christmas eve for the whole 
community, with a Christmas play and 
perhaps a variety show or a fancy dress 
party and competition, is often attended 
by fifteen hundred or two thousand guests 
and neighbors. 

On Christmas day a worship service, to 
which government officials and local pa- 
trons of the school and other business 
people are invited, is held in a special 
salah in the mission compound. Here is 
prepared the church Christmas tree and 
again the exchange of simple but touching 
gifts. A community dinner follows; at 
times more than five hundred sit down to 
eat together. There is a program of sports 
and games in the afternoon and another 
program of fun and frolic in the evening. 
. .. After the Christmas is celebrated in 
the city, five other churches in turn cele- 
brate the Natal Day of the Christ. 


—H. GAayLorp Knox 


American Presbyterian Mission 
Prae, Thailand 
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WE CAN BE PEACEMAKERS 





(Continued from Page 17) 


forcement powers it possesses but its abil- 
ity to avoid the use of these powers be- 
cause it has been able by persuasion, con- 
ciliation, mediation, compromise, and other 
such methods to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment without the use of force. Enforce- 
ment action against a major power would 
not be a police action in any sense of the 
word—it would be another world war.” 

Therefore the angry debates which we 
read in the headlines, the name-calling and 
defiance that seem so inappropriate in an 
assembly ostensibly devoted to the fur- 
therance of peace, also have their proper 
place in the organization of the U. N. Such 
verbal differences were expected by the 
planners. “I would rather hear the worst 
insults of an angry debate in the General 
Assembly,” says Trygve Lie, “than read 
the exquisitely polite and dignified lan- 
guage in which foreign offices know how to 
couch a declaration of war. Words do not 
kill people; wars do.” 

Indeed, some members of the U. N. 
complain of the failure of certain nations 
to recognize the new idea which is its 
foundation. Political though many of its 
arguments and functions must be, the 
U. N. is also spiritual in its functions, 
idealistic as well as realistic. Its members 
must be of this double, rich quality. 
Charles Malik complains that “member 
governments appear in many cases still to 
think in terms of the presuppositions of 
the League of Nations rather than of the 
United Nations. They have not yet suffi- 
ciently adjusted themselves to the fact 
that international economic, social, and 
cultural cooperation is of the very essence 
of the new world organization. They tend 
therefore for the most part to send to 
the United Nations politicians to whom 
political issues are clear and decisive, 
rather than economists, sociologists, think- 
ers, philosophers, poets, men of the spirit, 
who see everything ultimately as a func- 
tion of the spirit and mind of man, and 
of his basic social and material conditions. 


Two basic conditions 


“It may be profitable to dwell on the 
difference between the natures of these 
two basic functions of the United Nations: 
the political and security function on the 
one hand, and the economic, social, and 
cultural function on the other. 

“The Security Council does not concern 
itself with the material and human condi- 
tions of peace: it tries to maintain peace 
regardless of these conditions. Its func- 
tion is therefore purely negative and reg- 
ulative. The Economic and Social Council 
concerns itself exclusively with these basic 
conditions: it is therefore positive, con- 
structive, constitutive, full of content and 
structure. 

“The domain of the one is similar to 
that of the science of pathology; it deals 
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with states of disease, with the abnormal 
and critical. The domain of the other is 
more like that of physiology, dealing with 
states of health and normal functioning. 
The life of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is identically the death and the grave 
of the Security Council.” 

Written into the Charter of the United 
Nations was a prescription toward the 
creation of peace. Understanding that a 
hungry nation or a sick one or an ignorant 
one or one condemned to slavery was no 
more capable of the loving attitude neces- 
sary to the search for compromise than a 
human being would be under similar cir- 
cumstances, the United Nations promotes, 
according to Article 55: “a. higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress 
and development; b. solutions of inter- 
national economic, social, health, and re- 
lated problems; and international cultural 





Believing and Doing 
Instead of asking yourself whether you 
believe or not, ask yourself whether you 
have this day done one thing because 
Christ said, “Do it”—or once abstained 
because he said, “Do not do it.” It is 
simply absurd to say you believe, or even 
want to believe, in him, if you do not do 
anything he tells you. 
—GEoRGE MAcDONALD 





and educational cooperation; and c. uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 

It is perhaps surprising to see that ideas 
of progress, of development, of mutual 
interdependence and cooperation among 
nations, all ideas which one might still 
hear condemned by people who pride 
themselves on being realistic, have come 
to possess the twin aspect of being both 
desirable and necessary. One can no longer 
be just a “dreamer,” as those people 
would scornfully call the poets and philos- 
ophers whom Mr. Malik calls for. And 
just as impossible is it to be the man who 
“deals only in facts.” What is required, 
obviously, is the whole man, spirit put 
into action. We should take note that Mr. 


Malik calls for his “men of spirit” not to 
remain in their towers but to attend a 
conference to keep a world from war. 

More surprising still, maybe, is the dis- 
covery that individuals, the people who 
support governments, are to contribute the 
success or failure of the United Nations. 
It is all up to the single human being to 
insist upon peace, to create this power of 
“public opinion,” to see that his own 
seemingly small desire and need to be 
loving is carried out on a global scale. It 
is possible that this necessity, subtly felt, 
has sent many people to bookstores, to 
their libraries, to the Bible, as they looked 
for guidance in their efforts to make for 
themselves a “mature mind” or “peace of 
soul” or “peace of mind,” those attributes 
which they recognize as essential to the 
fullest expression of their capacities to 
love. 


Christmas and peace 

The individual's wish for the exercise of 
his richest self is, no doubt, part of his 
need to contribute to the good will of 
the entire world. Certainly his celebration 
of Christmas, the event he glorifies along 
with its meaning, the pleasure he means to 
give with his cards and gifts and the 
beauty of his tree, the joy and hope he 
feels as he sings the carols, the reverence 
he expresses to the child in the manger 
and the message He was to bring to the 
world, are nothing different from his de- 
sire for the peacefulness of the world, for 
the harmony of his nation with all the 
others, strange though they may be, and 
unChristian. 

And it is because of this, this feeling 
inside individuals all over the world, that 
these men of the United Nations, know- 
ing the odds, dare to be confident. “If 
then, man is the subject of all the aims 
propounded by conflicting conceptions of 
life,” says Benjamin Cohen, “it seems 
logical to expect that man’s true interests 
will determine the outcome. . . . And 
within the United Nations there are many 
signs which indicate that such a day has 
begun: that governments of the people, 
working for the people and through the 
people, are bringing closer the day in 
which there is truly peace on earth.” 





Eleanor Roosevelt and Charles Malik, second from right, at Human Rights meeting. 
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one is selective in his use of radio, it can 
be made to enrich his life. A) Chor and 
. Following are some of the best yule- us hol Bi UDI S Pubsit 
ot tide religious, dramatic, and musical pro- TENAFLHY N-J: eaprecge 
1S o : > , > networks ac ce te and many 
at | Slee Aitine duasetennameeh ES 
” ard Time and are tentative because radio TABLE COVERING ; ain tee ee 
ng operations are exceedingly fluid. For the ely eae ee Paaty Seer eae £3 (junior robes); 
to as ang . ’ for your Church Suppers. 20 (pulpit robes). 
exact timing and for programs of local 40-inch by 100-yard rolls— 
he origin consult the radio section of your ES ea Seren eee Seem 
he somes: ; Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
ce a Dept. P.L 121 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. new vons 1. 8.9 HAMPAIGN, IL MICACO 
| oso to 1a aomatizton of | Oe 
> 9:30 to 10:00 p.M.—A dramatization o ° ° 
he The Littlest Angel, starring Loretta Young This MOODY Annuitant Says: 
~ (MBS). 
=~ December 23 


d 10:15 to 10:30 A.M.—Poems of the 
- Christ Child on Faith in Our Time (MBS). 
December 24 


on 3:00 to 3:30 P.M.—Christmas Round 
a the World—Overseas pickups of Christ- 


“Tf mas observances (NBC). 
3:45 to 4:00 p.M.—Santa Claus Takes 





of Of—A mythical news roundup of Santa 
pes Claus and his helpers as they take off to Pe gy years ago, during a visit to ee 
distribute Christmas gifts (NBC). ible Institute, my mother learned about . = .. eg 
sts | sarge se £1 “4 BC P the Moody Annuity Plan, under which money ay 
\nd 4:30 to 5:00 P.M.—Dramatization 0 given to the Institute for its work also brings ag 
wee The Cricket on the Hearth (NBC). a sure financial return. Later she became a Moody annuitant under a survivor- 
ol 5:00 to 5:30 P.M.—Ceremonies at the ship agreement, which transferred the annuity to me upon her death. Now she 
as Lighting of the White House Christmas has gone into the presence of the King, but the returns are still being realized in 
ple, Teen fall netmeche) ; ; : another generation. 
he d Ss). 
t ‘ 6:15 to 6:30 P.M.—Religion in the News “I am thankful that by placing some of my own funds in Moody Annuites, I have 
= by Ronald Bridges (NBC). been able to follow in Mother's footsteps and provide Bible training for more 


- ung people who are going out to win souls for Christ.” 
9:00 to 9:30 P.M.—First performance roe Pe — 


of William Mennan’s Christmas cantata. 
The Robert Shaw Chorale in cooperation 4 
with the Protestant Radio Commission 





Double Dividends indeed! This annuitant is only 


one of many who rejoice in their unique partner- 

( - ship with Moody Bible Institute. You, too—by 
ABC . THE WITH means of a lump-sum gift—can know the satisfac- 
11:30 P.M.— Midnight —The Nativity | [ios service. os well os the assurance of an unchanging 
from The Greatest Story Ever Told } er | THE DOUBLE RETURN financial return, year after year for life. Our illus- 
(ABC) . —— trated booklet, Double Dividends, gives full infor- 


mation. Mail the coupon now for your free copy! 


Midnight—12:30 A.m.—Midnight Serv- 
ice from the Cathedral of St. John the 





Please send» me my free copy of your 








Divine (ABC). booklet, Double Dividends Nome 
Midnight—1 :o0 A.m.—Christmas Carols (1)! am under 20. Please send me Booklet Street 
by the CBS Orchestra and Chorus. A. City Zone State 








December 25 
jing. 10:00 to 10:30 A.M.—National Radio Dept. 1265b MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 153 Institute Pl. « Chicago 10, Il. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. “Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living’ 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 

North Dakota's only Independent, 
non-tax supported college. 
Christian. Coeducational. 

Highest accreditation. Lowest costs. 
Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Write to— 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, North Dakota 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves. Ph.D.,P resident 
Danville, Kentucky 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 
Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian — Coeducational — Moderate 
cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 
needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 


COLLEGE 

Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate- Christian culture and 

thorough scholarship 

Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
| 


n the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY o—r DUBUQUE 


Dubuque * lowa 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering, and Music. 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








PARK COLLEGE 


One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 
New students may enroll February 6, 1950 
Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 4 
continents. Democratic campus life: 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 


Beautiful rural campus on bluffs high 
above the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 








Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 

















QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citizenship. 


Hunter B. Blakely 
President 








Religious Education 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 
plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being admitted for September 1950. Write now 
for information. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr., President Hanover, Indiana 





HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, Presiden 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. “Education at its Best’. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 











MINISTERS OF ALL 
DENOMINATIONS 


facing the problem of leadership in the field of Chris- 
tian education and Christian service, are asked to 
recommend for admission to 
SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
earnest young women graduating from high school in 
January, or who have already graduated. 
Four year courses leading to the degree of B.Sc. in 
Religious Education 
or Social Work 
SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE, now in its 64th year, gives 
social direction to religion and religious motivation 
to social work. 
Second Semester begins January 25, 1950 
Some places available in the dormitory. 
Costs moderate. 
For further information write: 
George P. Michaelides, Ph.D., President 
5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 








THIS IS THE CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Lightly as winter snow the hand of the 
blind boy touched the face held close to 
his own—tracing forehead, feeling the 
wide-set eyes, the rounded cheek, the 
slender clear-cut nose, the strong molded 
chin. He nodded, his own face lighting 
with exaltation as each feature became 
familiar, possessed. Then he sighed with 
deep tranquillity. “I will keep the music. 
I will be a singer for the people of Serbia.” 

He put his pipe to his lips and blew 
the tune for his carol. Between the pipings 
he sang the words he had made: 

This is the Christmas. 

To Mary most blessed, 

Jesus, the Saviour, is born. 
These are the angels— 

Singing through Heaven, 

All curses forgiven this morn. 

These are the shepherds. 

They seek for the Stranger, 
They kneel at the manger, to pray. 

And I—a blind shepherd— 

Give prayer to the Big King, 
Give song to the Small King—this 
day. 

The midnight service over, the valley- 
folk poured out upon the road. A dazzling 
light filled the sky. It shone over the 
whole valley. “It comes from there!” said 
one. “No, from yonder it comes,” said 
another. Hands pointed everywhere. The 
priest, who had shepherded them to the 
doorway of the church, pointed to Jano- 
vic’s farm: “It is from there it comes.” 

He led the way. When they came to 
the farmyard they found the small, mean 
shed bathed in light. No word was spoken. 
Massed about the low doorway they stood, 
unbelieving what their eyes told them. For 
they could see within, kneeling on the 
straw, the blind boy; and kneeling with 
him was a small ewe-lamb and the Christ. 
A circle of light shone about His head, 
making such brightness as the valley-folk 
had never seen upon the earth. 

All bent their heads as in church wor- 
ship. The old priest spoke in low hvu- 
mility: “The miracle. It is we who have 
been blind. It is upon our heads the curse 
comes home to rest.” And picking up his 
robe he knelt on the fringe of the straw. 
The valley-folk knelt with him, making 
no stir in the night. The blind boy piped 
on, singing his carol over again and again 
in his great gladness. 

Reprinted by permission. Single copies of “This 
Is The Christmas” may be obtained from the 


Horn Book Inc., 248 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Price: $1.00. 


Men’s College 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 


Helga and her mother chose “Silent Night,’ 


Really Christmas 


By MARY PEACOCK 


IT WAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
| -but quite unlike the poem, all the 
creatures were stirring at the Turner's 
house. Yes, even a frisky mouse had 
scampered across the floor in front of 
the fireplace, his bright eyes eager to 
see what all the excitement was about. 

And no wonder the Turners were ex- 
cited—especially Sue For this was to be 
Helga’s first Christmas in America, and 
it was so important that it be a perfect 
one. Helga and her mother had come 
from Germany to live with the Turners, 
and she and Sue had quickly grown to 


be fast friends. Helga’s mother could 
cook the best things to eat—why she 
even baked homemade bread now and 


then, and cinnamon buns that were sweet 
ind sticky. Helga loved her new home 
and her new friend. Now that Christmas 
Eve had come, she was fairly sparkling. 

“You see,’ Sue was explaining, “we'll 
hang our stockings here on the mantel— 
yours at that end, and mine down here. 
And in the morning, they will be bulging 
with all kinds of good things.” 

“Yes?” breathed Helga. “You mean 
they will be full—all the way to the top?” 

“Of course.” laughed Sue. “There'll be 
nuts and oranges and candy. and maybe 
even a shiny new dime tucked ‘way down 
at the tip of the toe.” 

“Oh no!” said Helga. “Not money, too 
—what a rich man your Santa Claus 
must be.” 

Sue couldn't help laughing again. 

“And that isn’t all.” she added. 
There'll be presents underneath the tree 











. 


—perhaps dolls for both of us. and new 
dresses—and lots and lots of gifts from 
Mother and Daddy and all my aunts and 
uncles and cousins. Look, Helga, here 
come Mother and Daddy now, bringing 
some of them.” 

Mr. Turner looked almost like a Christ- 
mas tree himself—his arms piled high 
with packages. Behind him, came Mrs. 
Turner, carrying all she could hold—and 
back of her appeared Helga’s mother, 
bringing the rest. 


. 
.— AND HELGA arranged the gifts 
around the tree, and when they had 
finished, it looked almost as if Santa had 
already come and gone Such a lot of 
packages—so brightly wrapped, so gaily 
tied 

“There,” said Mrs 
sing some carols.” 

She took her place at the piano, and the 
others gathered around. 

“Let’s have Helga and her mother 
choose one of their favorite carols first, 
shall we?” Sue suggested. 

Helga’s blue eyes met her mother’s, and 
almost at the same moment, their lips 
moved. 

“Stille Nacht,’ Helga whispered. 

“You call it ‘Silent Night’ in 
language.” her mother explained. 

The strains of the old German carol 
rang through the room, followed by other 
old favorites. Finally Sue begged for her 
favorite poem, and Mrs. Turner read 
aloud “ "Twas the night before Christmas,” 
while Helga listened, enchanted. 

Sue sighed. “It wouldn't seem like 
Christmas Eve without that.” 

“Or without the story from the Bible, 


Turner. “Now let’s 


your 





and the singing rang through the room. 


either,” her father added. Then, turning 
to the second chapter of Luke, he read 
the story of the Baby who lay in the 
manger—of the shepherds who watched 
their sheep—and the angels who sang. 

When it was all over at last, and Mrs. 
Turner suggested that it was already past 
bedtime, Helga’s mother . said softly, 
“Thank you for a beautiful Christmas!” 

“VYes—thank you, thank you!” Helga 
echoed. 

“Don’t thank us now,” Sue interrupted 
“Wait until tomorrow, when Christmas 1s 
really here You'll have your presents 
then.” 

“But there are no better presents than 
this tonight,’ Helga’s mother said “This 
evening, you took us into your family, 
You have given us Christmas—in our 
hearts. Is it not so, Helga?” 


“Onn YES, MOTHER!” Helga answered. 
“The stockings, and the candies and the 
gifts—even the shining silver dime— 
cannot be nicer than this feeling inside 
of me. Don’t you see, Sue? This is really 
Christmas.” 

Up the stairs went two happy girls. 
and one of them was surprised to find 
herself thinking a brand new thought. 

“You know something?” Sue confided, 
as she squeezed Helga’s hand, “you're 
right. My heart’s all warm inside, isn’t 
yours?” 

Helga nodded, and her yellow pigtails 
bobbed up and down. She was too happy 
to speak. But one thing was certain: 
neither she nor Sue would ever forget this 
night before Christmas when they had 
discovered the spirit of Christmas to- 
gether. 








A Christmas Gift for Yourself— | 
and 10,000 Others 
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In fashion unchanged from Christ's time, Deir-ez-Zo 
takes laden donkey to Syrian market. He symbolizes th 
simple gospel message of the Board of Foreign Mission 


PURCHASERS PRAISE ANNUITIES 


“lam very much interested in Presbyterian Annuity Gift 
Agreements,” writes T. F. V., attorney at law, Wall St., N. Y. 
“lam advising that persons wishing to make safe and de- 
sirable investments consider carefully the advantages of- 
fered in such annuity agreements.” 
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“The Annuity Gift Agreements that | have secured from the 
Mission Boards have proved very satisfactory,” says M. M. 
T., Haddonfield, N. J. “l now wish to purchase one for a 
friend. | enclose my check for $5000. Please have the 
income from this annuity paid to my friend.” 


The Board of National Missions strives to imbue mou 
taineers with faith as simple as their homespun way ¢ 
life. Funds from Annuities help further this enterprise 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS 


ADVANTAGES PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


1. Any amount from $100 uP 
° : - 
may be inves 
2. Contract can covertwolives 
3. Safe investment, guaran 
; teed returns 
r 
reinvestment worries 
é er deductible from in- 
' come taxes 
6. You help Mission Wo 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 12-49-P 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


I'd like to make my money work forever for missions. Please tell me what percent income 
1 would receive, my birth date being 


ies At the present time | am most interested in 
() Missions in America C) Missions Abroad 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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